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STROUD PEMBERTON’S OUTING. 


BY WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


In Three Parts.—PART I. 


CHAPTER LI. 
AT THE BORUN GAP. 


OR, perhaps, the tenth time, Stroud 

Pemberton examined the locks of 
his shotgun. It was a large bored, ex- 
tremely heavy muzzle-loader, known to 
the initiated of those regions as an old 
fashioned “bear-killer.” That is, even 
in careless hands it was liable to blow a 
hole through Bruin’s head large enough 
to see daylight through at any distance 
under fifty yards. 

There were sixteen “blue whistlers” 
in each barrel, the caps were sure, and 
Stroud felt tolerably certain of giving a 
pretty good account of himself, if the 
infernal deer would only come along. 
He had been on the stand in the Borun 
Gap nearly two hours. 

At first he was so nervous, under the 
expectation of getting a shot within five 
minutes, that he began to understand 
what old hunters meant by the “buck 
ager.” Then he grew impatient, blam- 
ing the slowness of the dogs, and the 
probable selfishness of old man Stump 
in placing him where the deer wouldn't 
run, thereby securing a better chance 
for himself as a marksman. 


By degrees, he became weary of fret- 
ting and fuming. After this last look 
at his gun-locks he deliberately leaned 
“Old Rabe,” as Stump called the 
weapon, against a tree trunk, then suf- 
fered his long limbs to give way, until 
he was stretched full length, with his 
head resting upon the hollow of his 
hand. 

Through an opening in the tree-tops 
he could look out over a tumbled sea of 
densely-wooded ridges to a broad, open 
valley some twenty miles away. Beyond 
that was a line of dim-blue mountains. 
Behind him, two thousand feet above the 
gap, rose the brown summit of the 
“Wacheesa Bald,” wooded nearly to the 
top, and as high as Mount Washington 
in Pemberton’s own native New Hamp- 
shire. For that matter, however, there 
were half a dozen peaks within a hun- 
dred miles, in those western North Caro- 
lina wilds that were rivals in that 
respect. 

“Blamed if deer hunting in these 
Southern Alleghanies isn’t getting to be 
about played out,” he reflected, as he 
lazily contemplated the sylvan grandeur 
of hissurroundings. “ Lastsummer this 
time I was in the Siskiyou’s, knocking 
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over black-tails almost by the dozen. 
Ah, those Northern California moun- 
tains are simply out of sight. Haven't 
been pot-hunted for fifty years, like most 
of our Eastern preserves. Been here 
nine days and haven’t yet seen any 
thing worth hunting larger than a pheas- 
ant, except Mirandy. Mirandy will do 
on a pinch, especially during rainy days 
when these hovels of cabins are more 
unendurable than ever.” 

A far distant baying of hounds crept 
up the mountain side from a deep ravine 
a mile or more below. It sounded less 
stirring than the tapping of a red-headed 
woodpecker overhead. 

“I might as well take a nap, I guess,” 
he grumbled. “First time the dogs 
have opened in an hour, and the way 
they seem to be going, I might as well 
be in Halifax as here—hello! What's 
that ?” 

He raised himself slowly to a sitting 
posture, listening intently, while his 
hand stole towards Old Rabe. Some 


distance down the opposite slope from 


where he heard old man Stump’s dogs, 
the ground suddenly broke away, form- 
ing a low precipice upon that side of the 
gap. Old hunters said that more than 
one wounded deer, pushed by the 
hounds, had met death by leaping over 
this, instead of followlng the safer trail 
that there bore to the left. 

Below this cliff, Pemberton could 
hear a sharp rattling of limbs and leaves, 
as if something were passing unseen. 
It might be something big. Upon that 
side of the “Bald” was a tangled wil- 
derness of scrub and forest known as 
“The Dismal,” from its roughness, gen- 
eral intricacy and extent. It was quite 
a harboring place for deer and even 
bear. 

Stroud listened for the hounds, but 
could hear nothing in that direction. 
Very likely they had again lost the 
trail. Seizing the great shotgun, he ran 
in a crouching attitude down the gap to 
where the trail swept around the verge 
of the cliff and looked down, keeping 
himself carefully concealed from view. 
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Presently he drew back with an ex- 
clamation of disgust. There was noth- 
ing in sight, apparently, but a couple of 
black hogs, fighting or playing (he could 
hardly tell which) under a huge chest- 
nut tree. 

“That gets me!” he exclaimed. “Here 
I am six miles from a cabin, waiting ata 
well-known deer stand in the edge of 
the Dismal, and nothing to shoot at but 
a couple of hogs. It makes me tired.” 

He was gazing gloomily at the antics 
of the distant ebony pair, when he be- 
came aware of a movement at his left, 
nearer by. He turned, then nearly fell 
over the cliff in startled surprise at the 
sight which met his eyes, not over 
thirty yards away. 

Creeping up to a decayed log that 
lay half-way down the precipitous ridge 
just beyond the turn of the cliff, was a 
long, reddish-backed animal, with a cat- 
like head and a tail one-third of its own 
length that quivered as it waved slowly 
to and fro. It peered over the log upon 
the pigs below, shaking its haunches 
gently, as if preparing foraleap. The 
wind was towards the hunter. 

Stroud’s estimate of the Great Smokies 
as a game region rose to the superlative 
dergee in about two seconds. 

“Must be a panther!” he thought, 
feeling sundry prickly symptoms of that 
infernal buck ague again crawling up 
his spine. “Now, Stroud, my boy, 
show old man Stump what is in you. 
These creatures are as dangerous when 
wounded, they say, as a Colorado 
mountain lion. But if Old Rabe gets a 
square chance—s-s-h!” 

In settling himself for a shot a dead 
limb cracked loudly under his knee. 
The panther looked around as Stroud 
crouched behind some bushes in the 
effort to conceal himself. To his sur- 
prise, the animal, turning from the hogs, 
crept warily in his direction, pausing at 
times and lifting its nose as if puzzled. 

The hunter nerved himself and, level- 
ling his heavy piece, fired before his 
tremors should affect his hurried aim. 
At the bellowing report, the panther 
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sprang up uttering a shrill snarl, and 
‘Stroud, losing his balance as the limb 
under him gave way, fell sideways down 
the scrub-lined precipice. He grasped 
wildly at the bushes, cut his hands upon 
the rocks, and finally crushed into the 
bed of a dry mountain rivulet headed 
under the cliff with such force as to 
knock him senseless. 

His gun, catching against a sapling, 
hung half-way down the steep slope, 
while the two pigs scuttled off through 
the bushes. When Stroud came to 
again, he sat up and felt of his head. 
Then he bound up a large bruise back 
of his right ear with a silk handkerchief 
and tried to get up. 

He was sore and aching. One of his 
ankles pained him dreadfully as it felt 
his weight. After several excruciating 
efforts to ascend the bluff, in order to’se- 
cure his gun and regain the trail, he 
was obliged to give up and rest himself 
against an upright rock. All this while, 
after his fall, his brain only partially 


responded to his efforts to think. 
“Where was I?” he cogitated. 


“Shot 
at something, didn’t I? Let’s see—pig, 
wasn’t it? No—yes—panther, by 
Jove!” 
He presently shook his head wearily. 
“My usual luck in this blasted coun- 
try,” he sighed. “The other day I went 


over in Shooler’s Cove trout-fishing. ° 


Nary trout; but a blamed good drench- 
ing before I got back to Stump’s. Old 
Stump looked at my forty-dollar Chubb 
rod and tackle, and gave his head one of 
Solomon’s wags. I could have killed 
the old fool. Wonder what he'll say 
when he hears of this scrape? Panther 
gone, gun out of reach, me crippled and 
six miles from supper and bed.” 

The baying of the hounds now came 
over the summit of the gap. The cries 
sounded loud, clear, and aggravatingly 
near. 

“Oh, hang it all!” cried Pemberton, 
making another effort to climb to his 
gun, that nearly made him faint with 
pain, but again falling back, half sick 
with disgust and vexation. “The dogs 


are coming this way. Perhaps it’s a six- 
tined buck, and I am lying here instead 
of being on my stand.” 

Nearer floated the long-drawn, occa- 
sional yell of old Crowder, an ex- 
perienced slow-trailing hound belonging 
to Stump. The intervening and con- 
tinuous cries of half-a-dozen younger 
fry made music that, were he at his 
post, would have thrilled every nerve in 
the young hunter’s body. As it was, 
he could only lie there and curse his 
luck. 

Presently there came a rattle of long- 
leaping hoofs over Stroud’s head. The 
gravel rang sharply. Something, just 
out of sight, seemed to go by like the 
wind and a loosened pebble came clat- 
tering down the mountain side. The 
crippled sportsman clapped his hands 
and shouted recklessly. 

“Hi-hi-hi! Take ’em, Crowder! 
After ’em, old boy! Hi-i-i-i-yi!” 

Along came the dogs in full chorus 
amid a scratch and clatter of leaves and 
gravel. Stroud, from his position, could 
not see a sign of the ehase, though it 
swept along the crest of over-hanging 
bluffs not fifty feet over his head. As 
he continued his shouts, the voices of 
other men were to be heard. At length, 
when he paused to take breath, the ap- 
proaching hunters were drawing near. 

“If I could crawl into a hole and pull 
the hole in after me,” thought he, “it 
wouldn’t be a bad idea just now. That 
antiquated old savage, Stump, looks 
upon my new breech-loader, cartridge 
vest and other etceteras with a scorn 
that is truly sublime. It does him more 
good to run me up a tree than if I were 
acoon. There they come—I hear ’em. 
Wondering what has become of me, I 
guess.” 

The unseen hunters had halted and 
were calling’ to each other. 

“Reckon he’s follered something off 
and got lost, Pap?” asked a voice which 
Stroud knew belonged to Jake Stump’s 
oldest son Bascom. 

“More’n like he’s rolled under some 
bush ’nd gone to sleep,” was returned in 
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heavy, hoarse tones. “These town fel- 
lers sit up so much o’ nights, you can’t 
egspect ’em to keep awake a// day.” 

The horse-play of laughter that en- 
sued was interrupted by an unmistakably 
feminine voice. 

“Pa, you and Bas ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves. We heerd him 
shoot, ’nd it’s most like he’s gone on 
after the deer.” 

“Durn me if Mirandy ain’t about 
right,” said Bascom. “Less be a-pushin’ 
then, Pap, or that there city feller ’Il 
have the rig on us yet.” 

“Mirandy!” ejaculated Stroud to him- 
self. “This is worse than ever. How 
the deuce comes she to be along? Just 
to see me made a fool of, I suppose. 
Well, they must not run off and leave 
me here. I must swallow pride and call 
for help. Hello, there!” 

Another yell or two from the crippled 
man, as the hunters were hastening 
along after the dogs, called a sudden 
halt above. Then a grizzled and long- 
haired veteran mountaineer peered over 
the precipice, until he could see Pember- 
ton leaning against the rock in the dry 
brook-bed below. A younger, though 
bearded, face then appeared beside the 
other. 

“Hullo!” said the old man. 
you git down there.” 

“Fell down, of course,” returned 
Stroud, snappishly, for at that. instant 
the fair, youthful features of Miranda, 
the old man’s only daughter, were also 
added to the two other now grinning 
visages. “Did you think I flew?” 

“Where's the deer?” This from the 
old man. 

“Went by, I guess. I'm afraid I will 
have to trouble you to help me up. I 
fear I have sprained an ankle. At any 
rate, I found that I couldn’t climb 
back.” 

Miranda’s face had disappeared. 

“What ’d you shoot at ?” asked Bas- 
com. “I low’d ’twas Old Rabe we heard, 
fur there ain’t another gun in these 
mountins has sech a roar.” 

“T think it was a panther.” 


“How'd 
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“A pa’anter!” Father and son 


looked at each other. 
“Well, where’s it gone?” asked old 
“Flew’d away, too, I reckon.” 


Jake. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE PANTHER. 


Stroud felt that the joke was on him 
and it naturally increased his bad hu- 
mor. 

“T tell you, I shot at a panther,” he 
returned, doggedly. “Then I slipped 
and fell. When I came to my senses I 
was down here.” 

“And the pa’anter?” reminded the 
old man, aggravatingly. 

“IT don’t know where he is,” shouted 
Stroud. “Perhaps the dogs have struck 
his trail.” 

“Looks like,” said Bascom, “if you'd 
a-staid on the stand, you’d a-stood a 
better chance at the deer. Do you 
reckun, Pap, he knows the difference 
twixt a pa’anter and a deer?” 

This was rather rough on Pemberton. 
Had he not once assisted at the slaugh- 
ter of two grizzlies, on the slopes of 
Mount Shasta? At his home in Chi- 
cago there was a ’gator, the horns of a 
Rocky Mountain sheep, a tarpon, and a 
thirteen-buttoned rattler, all nicely 
mounted, besides various other minor 
trophies of his skill, gathered in various 
trips here andthere. And yet he was 
called upon to listen to a question of 
that kind. 

“Air you much hurt?” was the next 
remark, but before he could reply, a cry 
from Miranda a little distance below, in 
the glen wherein he was lying, attracted 
his attention. 

“By George!” he thought. “I’d 
rather crawl that way than listen to 
their chaff.” 

Without answering, he scrambled 
down the brook-bed, half walking, 
half hitching himself along for, perhaps, 
thirty yards, to where the little stream, 
had flung itself around a huge, isolated 
boulder as large as a small house. On 
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the other side, Miranda was still calling. 


Pemberton, raising himself against the 
rock, hobbled around it and came sud- 
dekly in view of Jake Stump’s daughter, 
engaged in dragging the body of the 
panther out of a deep hole upon the 
lower side of the rock made, doubtless, 
by some winter’s torrent. 

“Well, you are a daisy!” cried Stroud, 
his spirits going upward at a mighty 
bound. “One of our city girls would as 
soon touch the—the Old Harry him- 
self.” 


MG .— 
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Old Rabe gets a fair chance it leaves a 
big mark.” 

There was a hole below the panther’s 
eyes large enough to let out a dozen 
lives. Those sixteen blue whistlers had 
literally riddled the upper portion of the 
creature’s head like a sieve. 

Suddenly, Stroud sank back with an 
exclamation of pain. At the same time 
the old man and his son appeared upon 
the scene. They wore hattered wool 


hats, homespun pants and shirts, and 
coarse red store brogans. 
3 


They car- 


“To his surprise, the animal crept warily in his direction—pausing at times and raising its head 


as though puzzled,”—See page 8. 
“You killed it, didn’t you, Mr. Pem- 


berton ?” ‘cried the girl, unconscious 


that she was showing any unusual femi- 
nine nerve in handling the now lifeless 
creature. “I’m so glad! Pa and Bas 
are so set up in their notions that no one 
‘but them knows enough to get in out of 
the rain, that I think it’s no more ’n 
right you should show ’em a thing or 
two.” 

“Isn’t he a beauty ?” said Stroud, ex- 
amining the long-curved claws. “Your 
father is right about one thing. When 


ried ancient muzzle-loading rifles, ox- 
horn powder horns and other skin 
pouches. Their features were lean, 
heavy and unemotional; and their tall, 
gaunt frames as powerful and ungainly 
as one of their native mountain oaks, 
“Are ye sick, Mr. Pemberton ?” asked 
Miranda, leaving the panther and bend- 
ing over the crippled sportsman. “Well, 
if you are sure its only a sprain, you can 
ride pa’s mule home. I started out to 
go over to Aunt Rhody’s, but I heerd 
the dogs makin’ such music I jest 
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couldn’t keep from follerin’ 'em. Pa 
used to put me on a stand when I was 
only so high.” And she held out one 
hand to the height of her own shoulder. 

“Then you can shoot ” said Stroud, 
much interested. 

“In course she kin shoot,” remarked 
Stump, who was looking at the pan- 
' ther’s head. “What would she be good 
fur if she couldn’t? Yes, sir. Thar’s 
the mark of Old Rabe, sure enough. 
Well, Mr. Pemberton, hit were a very 
handy shot, ’nd I’m prouder of the old 
gun ’n ever. If you’d a had that little 
britch-loader of yourn down at the 
house along, where’d you been, d’ ye 
reckon ?” 

“Oh, well!” returned Stroud, deter- 
mined to make the most of a discovery 
which was as unexpected to him as to 
the rest. “There the animal is—what 
more would you have? If I had not 
fallen, perhaps I might have got the 
deer with the other barrel.” 

Bascom looked at Pemberton with 
greatly increased respect. If the latter 
was a “city feller,” he could “look a 
varmint in the eyes and shoot to kill.” 
As Stroud properly said, what more 
could any one want ? 

“Well, the deer’s out of hearin’ ’nd 

the sun is gittin’ along. Bas, you run 
over t’other side of the gap ’nd fotch the 
mule from where Mirandy leff it, ’nd I'll 
see if I can call up the dogs. Old 
Crowder’s in the Dismal by this time, I 
reckon.” 
’ Bascom retraced his steps about half 
a mile after the mule, while the old man, 
mounting to a high point above the gap, 
blew his hunting-horn long and clearly 
at intervals, for ten minutes or more. 

“Let me look at that ankle of 
yourn,” said Miranda, composedly push- 
ing back her sun-bonnet. 

Stroud, flushing a little at this prim- 
itive yet innocent frankness, unlaced 
and drew off his English hunting-boot, 
pushed down his-sock and exposed an 
inflamed and angry-looking instep. 

“Guess I must have twisted my foot 
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when I fell,” said he. 
it hurts!” 

The girl passed her brown finger-tips 
lightly over the sprain, then rose to her 
feet, jerked another handkerchief from 
Pemberton’s neck and ran to a moun- 
tain spring near by. Returning, she 
bound the saturated silk about his in- 
step, then gently drew the stocking up 
again. The sensation would have been 
delightful to him but for the agony of 
the sprain. As it was, when her gar- 
ments brushed him, and her face almost 
touched his own, as she deftly proceed- 
ed, he felt a strange impulse to clasp 
her in his arms then and there. 

An extra twinge of pain, however, 
and the return of the old man, accom- 
panied by the dogs, dissipated for the 
time being these subtle promptings of 
Cupid. 

The two hunters, drawing forth their 
huge pocket-knives, soon had the pan- 
ther bereft of most of his hide. Stump 
paused, however, over the head and 
tail. 

“Want ’em taken off, so as ye can 
stuff the critter?” he asked. 

“If it isn’t too much trouble?” re- 
turned Stroud. 

“Nary bit—only; they’ll give ye ten 
dollars down to the county court house 
for them ears and the scalp.” 

“I would n't take fifty for ’em,” said 
Pemberton; “that is, in their proper 
place, attached to the whole hide.” 

“Sho!” was all the old mountaineer 
said, but he privately thought the Chi- 


“ Gee-whiz! how 


-cago man a good deal of a fool. 


To his notion it was a much easier 
way of making ten dollars than was. 
often stumbled upon in those parts. 

Not long thereafter, the whole party 
had re-crossed the Borun Gap and were 
on their sinuous way down the Wa- 
cheesa Bald. Pemberton rode the mule 
and had the hide tied behind him, where 
he declared there was also room for Mi- 
randy. 

“ Let the gal walk,” said the old man. 
“What does she keer for six miles ’nd 
most of it down hill?” 
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Indeed, Mirandy seemed to be about 
the most light-footed. member of the 
party. While her father and brother 
walked with a leisurely, shuffling stride 
that never varied, except a pause now 
and then to listen at the dogs ranging 
and hunting on either side, the girls 
movements were as alert, erect and 
springy as those of a young mountain 
doe. 

At times she would glance back at 
Pemberton, upon the plodding mule, 
and when his eye caught hers, a touch 
of color, or a swift lowering of her lids, 
was apt to follow. He noted, approv- 
ingly, the vigorous yet softly-rounded 
proportions of her tall and supple figure. 
There was a peculiar charm to him in 
her free, unstudied attitudes; perhaps, 
because they were so novel and unique. 

“Conventionalty is not everything,” 
he thought, “neither is good form; nor 
Delsarte. A lakeside beile might say 
that Mirandy is awkward, and that there 
is no style about her. I might myself, 
if I were to see her on State street or 
Michigan Avenue. But out here—ah! 
it is entirely different. I should tire of 
the lakeside belle mighty quick on the 
Wacheesa Bald.” 

For an hour the descent continued 
uninterruptedly. The two hunters, keep- 
ing one on either side of the trail some 
twenty or thirty yards, swung along 
with the regularity of clock pendulums. 
In the hollows of their arms rested their 
long rifles and their eyes were mostly 
bent downward into the leafy depths of 
the ravine on either side of the long spur 
they were descending. Occasionally a 
hound would open briefly, but the scent 
would give out and the music as sud- 
denly cease. 

Five miles from the gap they reached 
the tumbling course of the Tellico—a 
small mountain river that fought its way 
through a series of wild gorges and 
ravines for some twenty miles, before it 
found rest in the great Tennessee Valley 
below. They were now within a mile 
of the Stump cabin, and the chance fora 
deer seemed to be infinitesimally small, 


for that day at least. The sun was hang- 
ing upon the verge of the far western 
mountains, and down in the deep hol- 
lows the day was giving away to a pale 
twilight, already gray with thin skeins of 
rising mist. 

Suddenly the voice of old Crowder 
was heard from the opposite side of the 
river. 

“How'd he get over there, Pa?” cried 
Miranda, while Pemberton, who had 
grown rather sleepy from the re-action 
consequent upon riding and the pain of 
his sprain, grew wide-awake on the in- 
stant. 

“He went over on a string of rocks 
there is, just above here, reckon. The 
river is too rough for the critter to swim, 
here. By the way he sings out the deer 
ain’t fur off, I know.” 

“Perhaps it is a ’coon, or a wild cat,” 
suggested Stroud. 

But the old man looked unutterable 
scorn, at such an insinuation against the 
staunchness of his tried and favorite 
hound. 

“D’ ye reckon I can’t understand what 
Crowder is a-saying?” said he at length. 
“A coon! If Crowder know’d how you 
was insultin’ him, Mr. Pemberton, I mis- 
doubt if he’d ever go huntin’ with you 
again.” 

Bascom, who was nearer by, ex- 
plained that his father would not keepa 
hound that would run after ’coons and 
cats when larger game was in the 
woods. Old Crowder, especially, was as 
reliable in this respect as a dog could 
be. 

“Bas is right, Mr. Pemberton,” said 
Mirandy. “I can tell myself that by 
the way Crowder is hollerin’ it’s a deer, 
‘nd not far off, either. Hit takes a cur 
dog to catch a ’coon.” 

Stroud was silencec; but he mentally 
grieved over his own enforced inactivity, 
as he listened to the fast and furious 
clamor ringing across the stream from a 
rugged ridge that broke suddenly away 
into a scraggy cliff opposite where he 
sat on the mule, just within long rifle- 
shot. 
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The old man had disappeared in the 
thick growth of timber lining the stream, 
as also had Bascom. Mirandy re- 
mained by the mule’s head. They 
were on a prominent point whence they 
could overlook the narrow river and its 
fringe of forest, to where the pines and 
hickories grew thinly along the crest of 
the opposing spur. 

Suddenly, they saw a red deer come 
leaping up the slope, parallel with the 
stream, until it reached the summit, 
where the spur broke away into cliff in 
front and upon the right. Close be- 
hind came old Crowder and a couple of 
the younger dogs in full cry. 

Stroud raised Old Rabe, as if by in- 
stinct, then lowered the gun as he real- 
ized that a good rifle could hardly reach 
the opposing heights. The deer turned 
swiftly up the ridge that led towards the 
summit of another great mountain, sev- 
eral miles away. 

“Oh!” cried Pemberton. “If your 
father and Bas could only have wings 
and head the creature off.” 

“Pa and Bas went down to the river 
to get a shot, in case the deer turned 
back,” said Miranda. “Hark! Who's 
that ?” 

To the surprise of every one, a sharp 
report sounded further up the spur 
along which the deer was leaping. 
Then they heard a sharper uproar 
among the dogs, and a few seconds 
later back came the deer like the wind, 
looking from side to side as it ran and 
seemingly beside itself through sheer 
terror. ‘ 

“ Look!” called Mirandy, bending for- 
ward eagerly. “Some one has cut off 
its way back up the mountain, ’nd the 


clift on the right and the dogs on the - 


left have sent it back, just a chargin’. 
What ’Il it do now, I wonder ?” 

This was almost instantly decided. 
Another shot rang out from the forest 
in the upper background. The deer, 
seemingly unhurt, with the dogs almost 
at its heels, bounded on, straight for the 
boiling river below. 

“The poor thing is rattled,” said 
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Stroud, greatly excited. “There! Over 
it goes, as sure as I am a living man!” 

Absorbed in giving agonized heed to 
its numerous enemies, the deer, at one 
flying leap, cleared the cliff and the 
rocks below and plunged into the river. 
It was whirled away like a straw in a 
cataract of foam and disappeared in- 
stantly from view. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE MILLER’S SON. 


Mirandy sighed, and as she turned 
her face towards Pemberton her eyes 
looked a little moist. 

“T wish, whoever that was that shot, 
that he'd killed it,” said she. “Some- 
how, I don’t like to think of the poor 
critter being so scared it had to jump 
anyhow, ’thout knowin’ what it was 
doin’.” 

“Will it be able to swim out ?” asked 
Stroud. 

“Nothin’ can’t swim in that current. 
There’s a still place somewheres below. 
What’s left of it may reach there if it 
don’t lodge in some of the rocks. Hel- 
lo! If thar ain’t Pony!” 

They were about to descend into the 
narrow bottom, which here bordered 
this side of the Tellico, when a man ap- 
peared upon thg opposite cliff, just 
where the deer had leaped to its death. 
He waved a hand at Mirandy and 
Stroud, gazed curiously into the river 
for a moment, then, holding his rifle in 
one hand, he began to climb down the 
precipitous slope to the left, up which 
old Crowder had first followed the deer. 
They could now hear the dogs howling 
out their dissatisfaction down by the 
river bank. 

“Who is Pony ?” asked Pemberton, as 
they wound along the lower slopes of 
the ridge and followed the descent of 
the river by a somewhat broader trail. 

“Pony? Oh, he’s old man Spurlin’s 
son, as has the mill down on Ten-Mile 
Creek. He’s been over in No’th Ca’liny 
on a visit to his uncle’s.” 
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Mirandy kept her face averted so 
assiduously that Stroud’s suspicions at 
once arose as to Pony’s possible rela- 
tion to Mirandy. Pemberton was hard- 
ly in love, yet he had for a day or two 
pleased his fancy with the idea of hav- 
ing Mirandy all to himself, just for a 
harmless flirtation. Nothing more, of 
course. 

“I never heard you speak of this 
Pony before,” he remarked. “Is he a 
sweetheart of yours ?” 

“He'd like to be, I reckon,” she re- 
sponded, briefly, but with what Stroud 
divined to be a slight touch of con- 
tempt. 

“Of course, you like him ?” he further 
ventured. 

“Oh, yes; everybody 
But, yonder is pa and Bas. 
believe they’ve got the deer.” 

Mirandy’s careless manner was more 
re-assuring than her words, and Stroud 
concluded that he need not fear much 
opposition on the part of young Spurlin. 
Later on, when Pemberton had taken 
himself back to Chicago, Pony would 
have a clear field. But now— 

“Yes, there’s the deer, sure enough!” 

Mirandy thus interrupted his brief 
reverieand hurried forward to the water’s 
edge, where Bas and his father had just 
drawn out the lifeless body of the deer. 

They were now abreast of a dark 
pool of water, with raging cataracts 
above and below. Into this the poor 
animal, after its life had been beaten out 
against a score of rocks above, had been 
driven. A swirling eddy brought it 
within reach of the two hunters who 
had at once hastened there. 

As old Jake drew his knife across the 
deer’s throat, Bas prodded the body 
here and there with his ramrod. 

“Tt’s a doe, and a fat one, too,” said 
he. “But the rocks have ruined the 
hide.” 

The animal was thrown across the 
mule behind Stroud, and the party set 
out through the gathering twilight for 
Stump’s cabin, some three-quarters of a 
mile below. 


likes Pony. 
I do really 


“T wonder who ’twas as shot at that 
deer?” remarked Stump. “I reckon he 
oughter have one of the quarters, fur 
though he didn’t hit the critter, yet, if he 
had n’t a-shot I doubt if we’d a-got the 
animile.” 

“Hit was Pony, father,” said Mirandy. 
“Me ’nd Mr. Pemberton seed him over 
on the other side, after you and Bas 
went below.” 

“Pony never was much of a shot,” . 
said Bas. “I reckon he’s a-gittin’ back 
from Swain County. Which way did he 
go, M’randy ?” : 

A shout some distance away was the 
unexpected reply. 

“He’s a-crossin’ by the old white 
pine,” said Jake. ‘“That’s his holler, I 
know.” 

“Looks like M’randy ought to know 
it better,’ said Bas—a joke at which 
Stroud did not feel very much inclined 
to laugh. 

Presently, a dark figure shot out of 
the undergrowth lining the trail and fell 
into line. 

“Howdy to ye all,” said the new- 
comer. “Im right glad I met up with 
ye. That you, M’randy? Lord! Be 
you takin’ to huntin’, too ?” 

“We got the deer, Pony,” said the 
old man, after the first greetings passed. 
“But ’twas the river, stead er your bul- 
let, that fetched the critter. I’m afeared 
ye load your gun too heavy, Pony.” 

“No, ’twan’t that edzactly,” returned 
Pony, ina slow, humorous drawl. “’Bout 
the time I shot the second time, I seed 
M’randy. That ’counts for it—she’s to 
blame.” 

In the laugh that followed, neither 
Mirandy nor Stroud joined. 

“Confound the fellow’s impudence!” 
thought the last, while the girl felt 
vaguely provoked with her old admirer, 
though she hardly could have reasoned 
why. 

A little later the party, dogs and all, 
reached the Stump cabin, a two-roomed 
affair with a rock chimney at each end, 
nestling close by the Tellico in a notch 
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between two lower spurs of the Wachee- 
sa Bald. 

Other dogs ran out and joined in the 
chorus set up by the new arrivals. In 
the matter of dogs and hogs, old Jake 
seemed to be especially well off, as a 
drove of the last divided the room un- 
der the house with the hounds. 

“Have to keep a stack of dogs to 
raise any hogs,” said Jake. “Varmint 
are so thick ’round here, they ’d run me 
bodachusly off the place, if ’t warn’t for 
the hounds.” 

When Pemberton, his foot nicely 
bound up in cold cabbage leaves, after 
being bathed in whiskey, sat down to 
one of Mirandy’s fresh venison steaks, 
and saw Pony looking admiringly at the 
panther hide, he felt that the Great Smo- 
kies were not such a bad place for game, 
both two and four footed, after all. 

Supper over, pipes were lighted and 
they gathered about the open fire, 
ready for any yarning the old man 
Bas, 


might happen to feel equal to. 
however, was slinging his shot pouch 
and taking up his rifle preparatory to 


going home. He lived about a mile 
away, in an adjacent hollow. He turned 
back to Pemberton at the doorway. 

“T reckon you wouldn’t care to go 
‘long down to Macedony next Saturday ?” 
_ said he inquiringly. “The Babtiss are 
holdin’ of a big meetin’ there, ’nd I’ve 
got to go to mill. We can take the 
dogs and have a drive goin’ down.” 

“Why, yes,” returned Stroud. “I 
might as well, I guess. We can stay 
over Sunday and I'll get my mail. I 
haven't had any since I arrived. What 
say, Mr. Spurlin?” 

Pony looked at Mirandy across the 
fireplace. Mrs. Stump, a fleshy, pink 
looking, slow motioned woman of fifty 
shook her head slowly over her wool 
carding. 

“Don’t think I can spare M’randy,” 
said she, interpreting Pony’s look. 
“She goes trapseing through the woods 
too much, anyhow. Here she was goin’ 
over the mountain’ to Aunt Rhody’s 
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this mornin’ so big, to bring me back 
some logwood for dyein’. But what 
does she do but join the hunt, ’nd here 
I am, with all that yarn ready, ’nd not a 
mite of dye stuff in the house.” 

Pony looked plainly disappointed. 
He was a mild eyed, flaxened haired, 
slow moving youth of two and twenty, 
with a slight droop of one eyelid that 
gave him a sort of questioning aspect 
when looking at one. Mirandy, who 
was knitting, kept her eyes upon the 
fire. 

“Now, Mrs. Stump,” said Pemberton, 
fancying that the girl would certainly 
like to go, “never you mind about the 
logwood. I'll bring back a lot of store 
dyes if you will let Mirandy go.” 

The girl flashed one swift look around, 
then resumed her study of the fire. 

“You are just a spilin’ her. Mr. Pem- 
berton,” complained her mother. “’Sides 
she ain’t nothin’ fittin’ to wear” — 

“Let the gal go mother,” said old 
Jake, in such a decisive tone that his 
wife at once subsided. “I reckon you 
liked to go once. I hain’t furgot takin’ 
you down to that same Macedony toa 
dance once, ’nd you in your old linsey- 
woolsey dress.’ He chuckled slyly. 
“Hit was plum daylight afore we got 
back, ’nd the old folks was as mad as 
whiz. Let M’randy go,I say.” 

Pony looked immensely relieved and 
snapped his fingers exultingly, whereat 
Mirandy’s lip slightly curled. 

“I don’t believe I keer to go, anyhow,” 
said she, quietly. 

“Well; you’uns settle it *twixt your- 
selves,” said Bas. “I’ve got to strike out.” , 
And off he went into the darkness. 

Pemberton, quickly apprehended, from 
Mirandy’s manner, that Pony’s undue de- 
light over the prospect of accompanying 
her, was the probable reason of her sud- 
denly expressed indifference to the trip. 
He wisely said no more at the time, but 
after Spurlin left the cabin in the morn- 
ing he sought her out in the little kitch- 
en garden where she was sowing turnip 
seed for the winter’s crop. 

“T don’t believe you meant what you 
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said last night,” said he, leaning over the 
palings. “Did you?” é 

“T reckon I said a lot of things,” she 
responded, straightening up and looking 
at him fixedly. 

“T don’t recall but one remark, and 
that you didn’t mean.” 

“You seem to know a sight. 
what was it I said?” 

“ About not wanting to go to Mace- 
dony.” 

“Oh! Well, Pony looked so dead 
sure that I would want to go and go 
with him, that I—well, I changed my 
mind.” 

“Let us leave Pony out of the ques- 
tion.” 

“ But he won't stay left out. 
bet your life, he'll go, too.” 


But 


If I go— 


THAT TROUT: A 


BY REV. W. 


HE year is eighteen hundred and 

ninety-one; the month is July; the 
day—well! not Sunday; and the place, 
in Montana on the So—So Creek, not far 
from where its cold, tumbled waters 
seek rest and sunshine in the broader 
and more peaceful river of its tribute. 

Of course it goes without the saying 
that such a creek and in such a part of 
the world is a veritable fisherman’s 
paradise—if. only he can fish it! 

But ¢here is the trouble. Rising, as 
the creek does, far up in the mountain 
whose name it bears, its course on, al- 
most to its very mouth, is through a 
series of rock and drift-choked gorges 
or, where these fail, of low-lying banks 
densely grown with tangled vines and 
bushes, and almost impassable. Happy 
then the fisherman [and his name is not 
legion] whose courage at the time of 
year of which I write is equal to the 
wading task; since it is he only that 
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“Yet you don’t want him along? Is 
not that it, Mirandy ?” 

As the girl looked at him the roses 
stole again into her cheeks. She was 
naturally very fair except where ex- 
posure had imparted an amber-brown- 
tint to her skin here and there. Stroud 
now noticed several tiny freckles at the 
base of her nose that seemed to him 
quite fetching. 

“Tf it were not for Pony,” continued 
Pemberton, “you would go, wouldn't 
you P” 

“Well,” she began, “I don’t know but 
that—” 

“M’randy!” sounded her father’s voice . 
from the house in quick peremptory 
accents. “Come here! Right quick, I 
tell ye!” 

(Zo be continued.) 


EPISODE. 


H. KNOWLTON. 


can ever know the delights which the 
shaded waters of that dashing stream 
holdin waiting on his art. Later on in the 
season—when the passage has become 
comparatively safe and easy through 
the exhaustion of the melted snow sup- 
plies from the mountain tops—there is 
small invitation for its trial. For with 
the subsidence of the waters has come 
also the subsidence of their finny inhab- 
itants. Together they have gone on to 


-try the larger fortunes of the greater 


river. 

No! As the fisherman will have the 
So-So’s tide lead him on to fortune, he 
must take it at its flood, and take it 
bravely, too—nothing doubting. But 
so taken, what sort of fortune will it 
lead him to? Ah! that remains to be 
seen. But certainly duckings galore; 
bruises, and plenty of them; situations 
in peril, from which for the time being 
he is ready to give all his old shoes and 
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new ones, too, if only he can have 
assurance of a safe deliverance; realiza- 
tions of skill on which wait the losses of 
his choicest flies or possibly a tip or a 
leader or two, and so on to the end. 
But if withal he gets for his pains (as he 
is almost sure to do) a creel brimming 
over with fine mountain trout, he should 
be satisfied. But that is just what he is 
not. But why not? 

There is a habitant of the So-So 
which the natives call a “bull-trout.” 
What is his true species as laid down in 
the books, I do not know. Perhaps he 
has none. But here is his description, as 
seen by a layman in piscatorial lore: 
A four-fold hybrid as between the trout, 
the salmon, the pike and the bull-dog. 
The three former contribute the body, 
the markings and the flesh. The latter 
monopolizes the shape of the head and 
the qualities of the disposition. In size 
he attains frequently to as great as 
twelve or even fifteen pounds. Withal, 
however, he is exceeding wary of lure 
and requiring for his provocation to 
seize it not only an exact knowledge of 
his whereabouts on the part of his 
would-be captor, but the greatest skill 
in casting and patience infinite for repe- 
tition. An hour has gone by and by 
no chance has your tailer missed the 
charmed circle just above the monster’s 
head, or its rest upon the surface of the 
waters, for more than barest glimpse 
from below, or its return in the shortest 
interval your length of line allows. And 
still there is no sign. Your arm, prac- 
ticed though it be,tires until you think 
you can no more. Still, on and on it 
weaves as though gifted with automaton 
powers that cannot be stayed. But at 
last, when you have grown dizzy from 
the strain and begin, in a listless way, to 
realize that in a few moments you really 
can no more, the situation changes. In- 
terest revives and heightens, and you 
are the possessor of a strength of which 
before you had no knowledge or sus- 
picion even. 

The monster has moved! Only a 
little, to be sure, but still he has moved. 
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What does it mean? Has it a meaning ? 
you ask. Youthink so. You are not 
certain, but you will see. And so again 
the cast; but altered a little from its 
former direction, to accommodate the 
new position your quarry has taken, 
Ah, yes! it has a meaning; for this 
time he backs a little and then half 
darts forward, as though with patience 
worn away and with anger needing but 
a single provocation more for vengeful 
release. Ha! my friend, it is just as 
you thought, and now is the time to 
command all your reserves in strength, 
to pull together all the nerves you have, 
and to adjust your hand and eye to the 
most delicate task they have ever been 
given to perform. You remember that 
it is not a trout or salmon which has 
kept you in waiting only that it may te 
made sure that your lure is not a lure, 
and who will return again peradventure 
you miss your first stroke; but it is an 
angry bull-trout, gathering himself for a 
single mighty act of vengeance against a 
persistent disturber of his peace—and 
then to be seen no more. You remem- 
ber this, I say, and with all that experi- 
ence implies in such remembrance: Just 
how you must strike and where and 
when, and how you must make your 
after-play; never restraining yet never 
relaxing for the hour’s battle in despera- 
tion which precedes your victory—if 
you gain it. And so for the last time 
over his particular lordship your barbed 
deceit sings along its way. It is seen 
while yet high in air. For a moment 
there is an angry boiling where before 
the pool was still, and then from out its 
depths, as lightning parts a cloud—— 
well, there, you have it, and most likely 
it is all you have. But then there is a 
chance the other way. And it is for 
that chance, not realized, that the other- 
wise successful fisherman turns away 
from So-—So’s stream still unsatisfied. 
And so was it with myself for the first 
four days of my experience there. 

On the fifth morning, however,the last 
of my stay in those parts, and while I 
was still smarting under the sense of a 
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signal defeat of the evening before, I 
came upon a pool, swift flowing, but the 
broadest and deepest of any I had yet 
seen—having sheer, incurved banks and 
terminating in a narrow, rock-overhung, 
flume-like chasm, through which - for 
some forty yards or more the hard- 
pressed waters dashed on to the wider 
and more peaceful pool below. A mo- 
ment’s survey of the situation, had I pur- 
posed a further progress, would have 
told me of the utter impracticability of 
its trial other than by some shore route. 
None but the fool would willingly trust 
himself to the mercies of that dark pool 
or to fateful portents of the wild rushings 
of its outlet. But then I had no such 
purpose. On the morrow I skould be far 
away. On another day in another year 
I might return for the things which lay 
beyond, but this did not signify, The 
promises of the pool at my feet were 
enough for the day which then was. 
And perhaps it is just as well that my 
thoughts ceased with this; for probably, 
with a better present care, I should 
have missed altogether the adventure of 
my fisherman life, which was well, for 
the simple reason that it ended so, no 
other. 

But all this merely in preface. It is 
not material, but one must convince the 
incredulous, you know. And for this 
purpose, after a club, the preface is the 
fisherman’s best resort. Well, as I was 
saying, it was the morning of my fifth 
day on the So—So when I came upon 
the pool} as above described. The sun 
was still young and I was fresh and 
ready for the fray. My only regret was 
that I had to be alone and that Charley 
or Ed or Bert could not be there to see 
and partake the glorious things that I 
felt sure must speedily follow. Such a 
pool, in such a stream and on day so 
generous! QO! the raptures of their 
hidden possibilities, worth the ransom 
of many kings, for gathering, and who, 
knowing the equal loves of friends most 
dear, would gather them alone? Not I. 
And yet just the same I must, and after 
do the next best thing. I will tell Char- 


ley and Ed and Bert all about it and 
they shall believe me, and soon having 
grown into my adventures of the morn- 
ing, they can forever after rehearse them 
for their own. But once more to get 
back to my tale. Arrived at the brink 
of the pool, my first business was to 
make careful study of its things prob- 
able. I would determine its various 
depths and eddies, its lights and shad- 
ows, its overhead chances for the suc- 
cessful cast and its sea-room for the 
after-play. But, more than all, I would 
know if mine enemy, Mr. Bull Trout, 
was at hand for a renewal of the fight 
which had gone against me so signally 
the day before. If so, then those of the 
other species, some of which I could see 
quite plainly as they moved lazily about, 
must possess a secondary interest for 
me. And, surely enough, he was there. 
There, in all his majesty of size and con- 
temptuous indifference to molestation. 
Unfortunately, however, his position was 
a most aggravating one. Owing to 
rocks jutting at the rear on one side 
and overhanging branches on the other, 
the only point from which he could be 
reached with the fly was in the very 
middle of the streara and just where the 
rushing waters began entrance on the 
pool below. Should I try for it? By 
entering from above, and peradventure 
of no slipping, I might gain it in safety. 
But then, could I hold it? Perhaps, but 
still at the best, the adventure must be 
fool-hardy, even more so than the first. 
For a half hour at least, ere his majesty 
would give me even a nod of recogni- 
tion, I must stand up against the weight 
of rushing waters threatening momently 
to hurl me, if not to immediate destruc- 
tion, at least to a prison from which the 
way of escape in safety did not appear. 
“No, I must not make the trial! the 
dangers are too great.” “Yes, I must 
make it! the temptations are too large.” 
And so make it I did. And, gaining 
the coveted position, I managed to hold 
it for the space required for the provoca- 
tion, which was completed in about the 
manner already described. Then came 
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the angry leap which I saw and ap- 
preciated; then my feeling of the tele- 
graphy of the barb driven home, and 
then 

On seizure of the lure the monster 
fish suddenly concluded he had business 
further down the stream. So, instead of 
making his play (as I had good reason 
to think he might from the distance and 
direction of the outlet) in the pool of his 
undoing, his dash was instant for the 
larger freedom of the pool below. Then 
never spun line from reel faster than did 
mine for its full length of a hundred 
yards. And still the barb was fast, but 
I was not. In my moment of excite- 
ment I had tried a step to the left, with 
the purpose of gaining the bank, but, in- 
stead, had gained a trip and, in less time 
than I can write ‘it, had found myself 
full ninety feet from my starting point 
and standing waist-deep just where the 
waters were gathered in, threatening to 
carry me on, willy nilly, through the 
foaming rapids which divided me from 
my quarry. But as my rod was still in 
hand and my unchecked reel showing 
alternates of ebb and flow, there was 
undoubtedly full compensation, How- 
ever, of this I was not thinking just 
then. Waist-deep in waters so swift 
that one can hardly keep his footing, 
with a foaming gorge in front, an impos- 
sible swim to rear, and precipitous walls 
on either side, fisherman of fishermen 
though he be, something other than his 
chances of a catch will engage his 
thoughts. His chances of the here- 
after, mayhap. However, I was not 
quite so despairing as this. I will not 
say I had no fear, or even that I was not 
very much frightened, for I must have 
been or else there would be an absence 
of the cold shudders which come over 
me whenever I recall the situation I was 
in. Still, so far as my nerve control was 
concerned, it was surely never greater. 
Otherwise, while considering my chances 
of escape by the only way possible— 
which was that of the rapids themselves 
—I could hardly have committed my- 
self to them deliberately as I did, not 
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waiting the exhaustions which, in a little 
time, must have put me at their mercy, 
careless whether of peril or escape. But 
what a feeling their passage was for me! 
I do not remember it. I can never for- 
get it. I thought of everything. I had 
no thought of anything. With feet 
down the stream, I lay upon the waters 
as one might upon a torturing rack, and 
yet were they softer than cushions of 
the finest down. There was a sense of 
fear, as in a Mazeppan ride. There was 
a sense of delight as in tobogganning. 
And then there was no sense at all. Of 
the final plunge at the foot of the rapids 
and of my emergence from the waters 
on the far-side of the pool,I have no 
recollection. My first recollection is of 
finding myself seated upon a friendly 
sand-bar, looking back at the fearful 
slide I had just taken, and thinking of— 
what? Of the terrors I had passed? or 
of the escape I had had? or of the 
thanks I should be giving? Not so. 
But (offence to be forgiven only by the 
man who goes a-fishing!) of the great 
trout which, wonderful as it may seem, 
was still my prey and well in hand for 
the further battle. 

How I had managed to keep my hold 
upon my rod,I am sure I cannot tell. 
Probably it was through “the ruling 
passion,” and so forth, and I do have 
some indistinct recollection of trying to 
hold it free of the waters on my passage 
down the rapids. But at any rate I had 
it, while as for the retention of the great 
fish upon the hook, it could have been 
only by the favor of his majesty himself. 
But enough. Nor yet have I need to 
describe the further battle. Indeed, I 
have little recollection of it, save only 
that when brought to bank (I had lost 
my net) he weighed pounds. How 
many I shall not tell; for on returning 
to the road on my way back to the 
ranche I was too disgusted—meeting a 
man carrying a trout of the same species 
as mine and much larger, which he had 
just speared with a dung-fork in an irri- 
gation ditch. 

San Mateo, California. 














THE MOUNTAINS ARE GLORIOUS. 
BY IDA ESTELLE CROUCH. 


The mountains are glorious. When? 
When Apollo’s first rays gild the high, rugged peaks 
And flash on the cliffs till their sparkling wealth speaks 
In an eloquence born 
Of the fair mother morn; 
When the breath of the river is sweet in the vale, 
And the rich wine of youth floods the life of the dale; 
When hope in the breast of the shy maiden glows 
Till it blooms in her cheek with the flush of the rose— 
Oh! The mountains are glorious then. 


The mountains are glorious. When? 
When the storm round their brows wraps them close in its fold 
And the wind down the gorge wails with sorrow untold; 


When the demons of wrath MEA : 
Lash the firs in their path oF a lh i 
Till in desolate anguish they shiver and moan’ pathy 


When the slides rend the chasms with crash and with groan; 
When majesty sits as in justice above, 
But no storm is so wild that it terrifies love— 

Oh! The mountains are glorious then. 


The mountains are glorious. When? 
When the last blush of sunset caresses their heights, 
And the valley lies gentle in brown-purple lights; 
When the flow of the stream 
Merges into the dream 
Of the twilight, the shadows, the solemn repose 
As of Titans that slumber and wait; when there flows 
Through the heart that is touched unto love, the content 
Of an infinite rest, of dear trust that is blent— 
Oh! The mountains are glorious then. 


The mountains are glorious. When? 
When the star of the evening burns bright like a sun 
On the edge of the range; when the brief day is done; 
When the wild winds are still 
Over cafion and hill, 
And the brilliant blue heavens are jewelled with light; 
When Diana rides proudly, the queen of the night; 
When love wanders with love o’er the willow-hung trail, 
And whispers with kisses its sweet, tender tale— 
Oh! The mountains are glorious then. 


Rico, Colorado. 
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BY STINSON JARVIS. 


ANY people have felt that they 
should have seen their Indian 
before reading their James Fenimore 
Cooper:—that “Lo, the poor Indian,” 
has no more poetry about him than a 
professional tramp: and out West they 


read it, ‘ Loathe the poor Indian.” But 
his boat is almost as great a disappoint- 
ment as he is. Of all the different small 
craft, there is none so treacherous as the 
small birch-bark canoe. Time was when 
I had a longing for one of these. That 
longing was gratified. And, now, some- 
where, somebody is secreting a stolen 
12-foot birch-bark, under the impression 
that the owner may come and claim it. 

He won't. 

After my last trip in her, I abandoned 
Ke-je—gun-ta on the shore; and since 
she was removed from there I have 
wished to assign a lawful title to anyone 
who could like her well enough to steal 
her, and also if possible insure his life 
for my own benefit. 

For a long time I navigated this craft 
in safety, until eventually her inborn 
capacity for treachery showed out in its 
worst light, and I was placed in so 
absurd and dangerous a position that 
my affections for Ke-je-gun-ta became 
permanently estranged. 

I was going out for ducks; and pad- 


dled from Toronto, Canada, several miles 
to a sand-bar which enclosed a large 
marsh; to there sleep over night in the 
canoe; and thus be on the warpath be- 
fore the first approach of dawn. The 
centre thwart or crosspiece of the craft 
was arranged to lift up, and under this 
my blankets were laid, while a long wa- 
terproof piano-cover roofed in my abode. 
During the night, about 2 o'clock, the 
wind and rain awoke me from a sound 
sleep. The rollers from the great lake 
outside were thundering down on the 
beach and sending long swirls of water 
high on the bar till I could hear them 
hissing in the sand under the stern of 
the little birch-bark. Sometimes a high- 
er wave than usual would strike a rock 
or other obstacle and then some water 
would be driven by the wind against my 
covering with startling force—sounding 
as if some one were trying to break 
in from the outside. And I began to 
wonder whether the waves, which in 
winter storms sweep clear over this bar, 
would come high enough to-night to 
float me down into the breakers. 

A little folding lantern that burned a 
candle supplied me with light and helped 
to disperse the idea that I was lying ina 
coffin. The canoe fitted me as if it 
might have been a tin overcoat, or a 
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long bath, but most like a coffin, taper- 
ing in at both ends; and it seemed that 
all I needed to interest an undertaker 
was to have “the white flower of a 
blameless life” strewed about my head. 

At 3 o'clock the rain had cleared off 
and I unlaced a bit of the piano-cover 
and climbed out. In the dim night my 
abode looked so like a black funeral 
barge that I hastily removed the pall 
and carried the canoe to the marsh side 
of the sand-bar, where I launched her 
among the rushes. 

And the first thing that happened after 
starting in the dark was to smash into a 
snag—the only damage being the knock- 
ing off of perhaps nine or ten coats of 
green paint which my heretofore pride 
in Ke—je—gun-ta had placed there. Ah! 
the affection and good paint that I 
wasted on Ke-je-gun-ta! But just as a 
glimmer of dawn began to dilute the 
ink of the night I heard the whistle of 
wings over head and blazed at several 
objects that for an instant could be seen 
against the paling sky—moving like 
lightning. One duck dropped; and as 
I searched for it in the wilderness of 
marsh the early daylight came on and 
again I heard wings cleaving the air. 
Two ducks circled behind me and took 
to the water far down the lagoon. 

Then commenced a detour to place 
between myself and the game a small 
clump of rushes, through which, when 
I had silently reached it, I could see the 
two ducks. Now, one of these was to 
stay where he was, and my second bar- 
rel was to bring down the other as he 
flew off. But to get a sight above the 
rushes I had to rise slightly higher than 
a kneeling posture. I quite forgot that 
the balance required for this position 
was one almost impossible to retain in 
my precarious craft. But I blazed away, 
and then ! 

Ke-je-gun-ta means “ flowers—in—the 
—-water.” Just now it seemed to also 
mean Blankets-Gun—and—Breakfast in 
the Water. The slight recoil of the 
discharge had been sufficient to spoil 
my balance, and I was overboard before, 


as it seemed, I had time to close my 
mouth to keep out the marsh water 
My difficulties had begun. No one 
could climb into this canoe from the wa- 
ter without also sinking her. The near- 
est land lay half a mile off to the south 
—beyond lagoons running in different 
directions. These were filled with weeds 
and water-lilies that made the passage of 
a shooting skiff difficult, and, fora swim- 
mer (even if he could find the right way) 
were almost certain to entangle, exhaust 
and drown him. 

As I took a few strokes to turn in the 
water, I felt the long tendrils from the 
dense undergrowth of weeds seem to 
twine about my feet; and they gave me 
a sort of panic. While swimming, my 
timidities arise from the idea of snakes 
or some unknown something that will 


‘bite or pull down; and I took the end of 


the canoe and dragged myself inboard, 
without considering that this could not 
be done without filling her. But I was 
in a hurry and gave myself a quick haul 
along her gunwales; so that as the water 
rushed in she sank with me in the centre 
of her. 

This proved to be the best thing 
to be done; because the canoe rest- 
ed like a huge Canadian snow-shoe 
on the dense entanglement of wa- 
ter vegetation which sank under the 
pressure until I, standing in the canoe, 
had only my shoulders above the surface. 
At first I thought the craft was resting 
on the bottom, and I took the light sail- 
sprit which was floating beside me and 
threw it down to sound the depth. It 
slipped from my hand and did not come 
up again. Then I realized that it was 
the vegetation only that was supporting 
me. The extra motion in reaching for 
and throwing down the sprit had sunk 
me another inch, and the fact that the 
light wooden pole did not rise to the 
surface again gave me a shudder when I 
thought how those twining, hungry, 
snake-like weeds could circle round any- 
thing and hold it under water like a cut- 
tle-fish. 

As I was gradually sinking, there 
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was no time to be lost. I took off my 
waistcoat, secured my watch in it, and 
tramped it down under my feet in the 
canoe. Trousers and flannel shirt fol- 
lowed. What gave me most trouble 
was getting rid of my socks (which I 
knew would give tlie prehensile weeds 
something to hold to when I was swim- 
ming). The only way they could be 
removed was by balancing on one foot 
as I stooped under the water and then 
using all the strength of both hands to 
rip them from my feet. It was a diffi- 
cult task; and when | had finished I 
found that the increased movement had 
sunk me down until I had only my chin 
above water when standing at full height. 

Still, I was thankful for this; for it 
gave me time to get my breath again 
before abandoning the curious platform 
on the weeds which would soon be use- 
less. Presently I was standing on the 
gunwales of the canoe which was my 
last notch, as it were; and as the calm 
water slowly but surely climbed up, cov- 
ering my chin and then my closed mouth, 
I could still get a full breath through 
my nose. But just as I was about to 
strike out for the rather hopeless swim 
through the lagoons an idea came to me 
that seemed as if it ought to have come 
before. 

I let myself rise from the canoe and 
paddled on my back, floating at the sur- 
tace to give the canoe a chance to rise. 
After a long time (the gun and cartridge- 
belt being overboard) her gunwales ap- 
peared again at the surface; and then, 
while I swam, I took the little cord 
painter and tied my clothes to the 
thwart nearest the bow. Then I com- 
menced shoving the submerged canoe 
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before me through the weeds. Each 
hard shove moved her some distance 
and threw me back. In this way I re- 
moved her perhaps forty feet before I 
got in and sank her again where the 
vegetation had not been depressed. 
Hurrah !—again I stood breast-high in 
the water—pretty well exhausted—but 
with another ten minutes lease of life. 

Well! to make the story short, this 
was done twice again; and though the 
water was warm I was beginning to feel 
weak and dizzy under the hot sun, when 
I saw a skiff at the far end of a long 
lagoon. The occupants of it, when I 
shouted for help, thought I had my 
decoys set out and was calling to them 
to keep away; so as not to spoil my 
shooting. I saw them turn to take an- 
other channel and re-doubled my shouts, 
lest what might be my last chance should 
disappear. Then they stopped again 
and considered a while, after which, to 
my great joy, I saw them coming to- 
ward me. One of them proved to be 
an acquaintance of mine—Ken Miller— 
I shan’t forget his name—and I had 
just about strength enough left to climb 
over the bow of his skiff. 

The canoe then floated again, and I 
emptied her and picked up my paddle, 
the expensive dead duck and anything 
that was floating near the place of the 
upset—paddled to the sand-bar, where I 
dressed, and then set out for home, re- 
covering duck Number One on my way. 

Ke-je-gun—ta was not returned to 
my boat-house. I left her on the Es- 
planade. If she ever appears again, 
she wil! be for sale at a surprisingly low 
figure. 

New Vork, N. Y. 
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SWORD FISHING OFF THE MAINE COAST. 


BY REGINALD I. BRASHER. 


66 NE man is not a crew for a dory,” 


is a saying along the coast. Its 
truth has been brought home to me 
more than once; and one evening in 
September I realized the fact more forc- 
ibly than on previous occasions. The 
) night was intensely dark, relieved only 
by the anchor lights in the roadway and 
bits of phosphorescent glow on the tops 
\\. of the mimic surf thrown shoreward 
by a stiff nor’west wind. At rare inter- 
vals the scud would ease away and the 
L faint moonlight struggle down—show- 
- ‘ing the dim outlines of sloops and schooners that 
had run in for a harbor. 

“Schooner, ahoy!” 

“Dory, ahoy!” came from the schooner’s bows. 

“Ts that the Wexona?” 

“Aye, aye. Toss up your painter. We were ’fraid 
you warn’t comin’. How ar’ you?” and Bill’s hard hand 
closed over mine. 

“Oh, able to sit up. A few more of those grips, 
though, and I wouldn’t be.” 

The mainsail was already hoisted. Bill cast loose the wheel and com- 
menced shouting orders. 

“Take in that ridin’ light and shove up the side lights. Cast off the jib 
stops, one of you. Now man the windlass, boys, and sing out when she’s up and 
down.” 

“Up and down!” came from forward and a moment later—“She’s broke.” 

“Put the jib on her now, lively, boys,” shouted Bill; and the sudden cessation 
of “chuckling” from the block told it was up. 

“Haul your sheet t’ star’bord. That’s good.” And we were under way on 
the starboard tack, picking our course among the will-o’-the-wisps around us. 
Bill got her clear of them in three tacks and soon the Wexona was standing out 
to sea under mainsail and jib, her lu’ard scuppers awash. Outside of Portland 
Head Light the main boom was jibed over and the schooner’s head laid east 
sou’east by east. The lights on the head and the “Sisters” were soon sunk. 

Bill was at the wheel; the binnacle light faintly illuminating his tanned, 
square-cut features. 

“It’s letting up already,” he said, glancing toward the moon. “It'll be clear 
by morning.” 
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Our skipper not only has the reputa- 
tion of being the most daring and suc- 
cessful fisherman in his line out of the 
port, but his ability to forecast the 
weather is generally acknowledged and 
his opinion often sought after. He 
was laying at dock a year or so before 
(with provisions aboard and everything 
ready to start out), when another skip- 
per hailed him: 

“What yer think of it, Bill?” 

“Don’t like the looks of things. You 
ain’t goin’ to make out to-day?” 

“Yes; was thinkin’ of it.” 

“Don’t go.” 

The skipper pipn’T go, and next day 
it came in from the sou’east, on shore. 
When it was over the town counted her 
fishermen who sailed from the port nine- 
teen less. 

More than once, in winter when he 
runs to the “Banks” after cod, have I 
seen him coming home, before a nor’- 
easter—the little vessel careening and 
bounding along under a// plain sail. A 
small knot of us were watching the Wex- 
ona one day in November. It was blow- 
ing wickedly from the nor’east; hard 
enough to make a three-masted schooner 
outside of him double reef; but Bill was 
holding her down to it, with the bursts 
of spray flying all over the decks, under 
main, fore and jib. One old fellow 
voiced the thoughts of the crowd when 
he said: “If Bill war going out that 
way, I’d know he was drunk.” The 
Wexona was coming home. 

When I turned in, about six bells, the 
spaces of starlit sky were becoming 
more frequent; the wind in the rigging 
and sails had softened into an A®olian 
strain; the foresail was put on; and the 
bubbling around her bows had settled 
away into a steady, six-knot murmur. 

A dancing disc of sunlight through 
one of the dead-eyes awakened me in 
the morning. A dash of cold water, a 
jump into boots and sweater, and I went 
on deck. The wind still held off—good, 
wholesail power—and the Wexona was 
swinging forward into a sparkling 
path of light diamonds. The air was 


keen and fresh—the deep, glorious 
breath of sea that forces man’s thoughts 
in a nobler channel and awakes some 
dormant power of: appreciation within 
his heart and tells him it is well to live. 
If there are those who have watched the 
green seas tumbling forward beneath the 
sharp blue of a September sky and not 
felt something within respond to the 
glory of sea and air—if there be any 
such among us—pity is too good for 
them. 

Away off to the sou’ard the topsails of 
two three-masted “coasters” just cleared 
the horizon, and on our port beam the 
distant Maine coast edged the sea with 
a narrow band of purple. A few gulls, 
gleaming white when they wheeled in 
the sunlight, swung lazily by, and now 
and then a whisp of snipe, southward 
bound, skimmed swiftly past. To wind- 
ward the crisp seas swept steadily on- 
ward; losing, as the eye followed them 
to lu’ard, half their sharpness and threat- 
ening front. The air that sung upon the 
edge of my sou’wester was keen and 
salt-laden from the touch of miles of 
broad ocean. The fay at the topmast 
head stood squarely out; pointing where 
the wind had gone. "Twas well to feel 
the sea’s breath; to see the shifting, 
sparkling atoms of sunlight; and hold 
the schooner onward. The beauty of 
the morning was upon me. Even the 
call to breakfast failed to dispel the en- 
chantment; and when Joe’s stentorian 
“Halloa!” came from the forward cabin, 
I volunteered my trick at the wheel. 
Now was the glory truly mine. All 
hands below and nothing in this bound- 
less space but the gallant schooner and 
the atom at her helm keeping her on 
the course with “a spoke either way.” 

The promise of the morning was not 
kept. Bill took the first “turn in the 
chair,” and one of the “boys” went 
aloft into the “boatswain,” swung on the 
fore topmast. Fifteen minutes passed 
and the lookout came down for a glass. 
He had reached the truck and, steadying 
himself, took a long look off the star- 
board bow. 
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“Keep her away a couple of points,” 
he shouted tothe helmsman. “There’s 
one off our lu’ard bow.” 

Bill was interested by this time. The 
vessel was travelling very fast and it 
was clever work bringing her bowsprit 


within striking distance of that narrow. 


fin cutting through the water. Bill was 
deeply intrested now, Standing erect, 
with a small coil of rope in his right 
hand and the “iron” ready, he watched 
his chance. “Let: her come up a bit. 
That’s too much. Bear away, lively! 
There! hold her! hold her!” 

The fish was just ahead, and the next 
instant the harpoon was lifted above 
Bill’s head and thrown with all the 
power of his sinewy arm. At first the 
line left the half barrel in which it was 
coiled slowly and then, as the fish real- 
ized what had happened, commenced to 
sing over the gunwale. The barrel was 
thrown overboard just in time, and as 
Bill came in from his perch he remarked 
with a smile: “That’s a good starter. 


He'll go three hundred at least.” 


The harpoon used in sword fishing is 
rather peculiar in shape. There are two 
pair of barbs, one set above the other, 
and the line is made fast between them. 
When the captive brings a strain against 
these points they turn sideways, making 
it impossible to pull them out. From 
thirty to forty fathoms of manilla rope 
are attached and a keg made fast to the 
other end. When a fish is struck the 
handle of the harpoon comes out and 
floats. The barrel is thrown overboard 
and the victim left to tire itself out. To 
attempt hoisting one in as soon as struck 
would not result successfully and their 
strength is such that they have been 
known to drive the sword fairly through 
a schooner’s oaken planking. 

The Wexona was falling into luck to- 
day. Two more of the point-nosed fel- 
lows came within range and ran against 
the shaft propelled by Bill’s powerful 
biceps. Although left-handed, there 
were none around the port who could 
give him any “points” about throwing 
a spear. 


Along in the afternoon, about seven 
bells, it commenced thickening up and 
at sun-set it was blowing hard from the 
nor’east. The skipper took a long look 
at the glass before going on deck. 

“Don’t think it'll amount ter any- 
thing,” he said. 

The schooner was hove to and put 
under storm staysail for the night. 

Life aboard a “smack” is far different 
from existence on a ship. Here all the 


“boys” bunk aft together, and a stranger 


would have some difficulty in selecting 
the captain—so unconstrained are the 
entire crew with each other. The “old 
man,” as he was occasionally called, was 
a misnomer. Bill was not over 30; but 
some of his companions were verging 
on the half-century mark. Bronzed and 
frank were the faces beneath the sway- 
ing cabin lamp, and in some of their 
eyes shone that twinkle characteristic 
only of those who “go down to the 
sea.” It may be a curious fancy, but 
this sparkle in a sailor’s eyes always 
seems to me a crystallized drop of the 
ocean over which he looks so often. 

A down-easter’s fondness for beans, 
pie and doughnuts is proverbial. Bill 
was no exception to the rule when some 
of the latter were around, and Joe usual- 
ly had a few always lying about within 
reach of the captain’s hand. There 
was a pan of them in the centre of the 
table this evening. Joe had lavished all 
his skill and plenty of grease on this 
particular lot. They were beauties, and 
as Bill descended the companion-way 
he spied the tempting heap. A big, 
brown one topped the pile. Bill grab- 
bed it; took a good square bite and 
jumped about four feet. The doughnut 
fell and hit the floor with a hard 
thump. 

“Bill’s gone back on ’nuts.”——“ He’s 
off his feed.”—‘“ Maybe he'll want ice- 
cream after supper,soon.”—“ How many 
tusks did yer bust?” and so forth, were 
thrown at him between bursts of laugh- 
ter. Bill only quoted a little more 
Scripture. When we had quieted down 
a little Joe started us off again by re- 
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marking, very gravely, “I’d like to 
know who put those nails in the dough!” 

“Put a back-stay on that light, some- 
one, and let’s have a story,” said Joe. 
“Come, Dave, give us one from that 
fo’castle of yours.” 

The trite saying, “grizzly old sea- 
dog,” fitted Dave to a dot and, like the 
hero of the Nancy Bell, he— 

“*Gave a hitch to his trousers, which 

Is a trick all seamen |’arn, 
And having got rid of a thumping quid, 
He spun his painful yarn.”’ 

“It war a good many years ago, afore 
this ’ere business of ‘swording’ war 
anything like what it ar’ now. I wara 
purty young feller then—an’ fur the 
matter o’ that I’m young yet—” He 
paused a minute as if half-expecting 
some dissent, but as none came he 
reached down into the pocket of his 
reefer, fished up an old pipe, loaded it 
slowly, and, after it was well alight, con- 
tinued. “The schooner Sally Ann war 
a small ’un, but she lived through more’n 
one blow thet swamped bigger vessels. 
When she was launched and the captain 
himself painted ‘Sally Ann, Harpswell,’ 
under her starn, he war a proud man. 
She was next to the biggest hailing 
from that port. Somehow or other, 
things didn’t seem to go right with him 
from the start, an’ one day arter we got 
under way he told us that if this trip 
didn’t pay, he’d have ter sell the schooner. 
We all liked the old man and worked 
like to make up a ‘catch.’ But 
*twar no use. The fish waren’t thar an’ 
that was all thar war ’bout it. The grub 
all run out an’ we war a disgusted an’ 
discouraged lot o’ fellers when the 
course war laid fur home. That same 
arternoon we rised something dead 
ahead. The ‘old man’ went below, got 
his glass an’ took a long look at her. 
‘I can’t make her out, Dave;’ an’ he 
handed me ther tube I looked awhile 
and figured her out to be a bark aban- 
doned and rolling in ther trough. The 
old man kinder chippered up at this an’ 
we Crawed close enough afore sunset to 
see she war lumber-laden an’ rode purty 
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well out o’ water. Next mornin’ we 
went aboard, an’ arter the captain had 
looked her over he war as pleased as a 
school-boy. But when he got back to 
ther schooner his spirits dropped. It 
war dead calm an’ the glass war a-fallin’ 
fast. It war purty sartain ter come out 
o’ ther nor’east, an’ if it blew hard our 
chances of getting the hull in war slim. 
We went aboard o’ her agin an’ all ter 
onct I saw ther old man make a run fur 
the long boat, grab a couple of harpoons 
an’ sing out ter me, kinder wild-iike, ter 
overhaul this line. It war one o’ the 
bark’s halliards an’ he made it fast ter 
ther harpoon, an’ afore I knew what war 
up he had driven it cl’ar into a thunder- 
ing big fellow that had stopped a minute 
in front o’ us. Quick as a flash, he let 
go the other one. It struck nearer ther 
tail and we were soon leavin’ ther 
schooner behind. The old man ware 
tickled ter death. Yer see, he could 
steer the fish with ther hinder iron and 
he towed us right up into ther harbor. 
Yer ought ter have seed ’em stare at us 
comin’ up at a six-knot clip, without 
sails ora tug. It come out that night 
something like it be doin’ now, and ther 
Sally Ann didn’t get in for three days. 
It turned the old man’s bad luck and 
he”—— 

“I’ve had enough,” interposed a 
voice. “Let’s turn in.” And we did. 

When I tumbled out next morning 
another disc of sunlight was shifting up 
and down upon the other side of the 
cabin and, going on deck, I. was agree- 
ably surprised to find the morning clear. 
The schooner’s sails were unfurled be- 
neath the same bright sky and to the 
same cool wind that filled them the day 
before. 

About four bells we were on some 
good cod-fishing ground and the dories 
were swung overboard and manned. 
Jumping into one of them, I pulled away 
from the schooner a short distance. 
Throwing over the anchor and paying 
out thirty fathoms of the light cable, so 
she would ride easily, I overhauled the 
two lines; baited them with a whole 
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clam; threw the half-pound sinker over- 
board; and laid back, watching the sea. 
The ocean had not yet recovered from 
the fierce though short blow of last 
night and the crests of the long waves 
curled into white ominously. Now and 
then the remnant of an old “gray back” 
would come sweeping toward my tiny 
bark and the top burst with a crash 
of foam just in front. The light dory— 
giving a short, impatient tug on the 
anchor-rope and finding all fast—would 
pause an instant and then rise gracefully 
over and go sliding down hill. Some- 


times, when in the trough, I could see 


ers. -I was hauling in the anchor when 
a hail caused me to look astern. Joe 
was sitting well back with one oar over 
the side—a rigid line from the bow and 
something on the other end of it yanking 
the dory through the water so that the 
foam bubbled half-way up its side. 

He shouted something; but all I 
could catch was, “Tell ’em to follow 
me.” Before rowing two hundred yards 
I heard the gun, recalling the dories to 
the schooner. Bill had seen the run- 
away. His marine steed towed Joe over 
ten miles before he was overtaken and 
then we dared not hoist the fish aboard, 


“There sat Joe—a rigid line from the bow and something on the other end of it yanking his dory through 
the water so that the foam bubbled half-way up its side.” 


nothing of the schooner but her top- 
sails. Joe was off to the eastward, and 
only when we both rose on a wave 
could I see him. At last, a heavy jerk 
on one line brought me to my feet. It 
is no easy task, hauling in a twenty- 
pound cod. Steadily, hand over hand, 
the line comes in and when the lazy 
mass of young fish-balls is hauled over 
the gunwale you're not sorry. By this 
time the other line needs attention, and 
another big-eyed fellow joins his mate 
in the bottom of the boat. I had fished 
about an hour and caught about thirty. 
The sea had settled away into long roll- 


but tossed him a keg to which he made 
fast the line. Another was captured 
that afternoon, but Joe’s victim was the 
largest caught that trip. He brought 
$42.00. 

Next day added three more to the 
list. The wind had hauled into the 
sou’west; the glass looked a “little un- 
sartain,” as Bill said; we had done very 
well—so the Wexona’s head was laid 
for home. Along towards four bells we 
had the Sister lights bearing on our 
aft quarter and Portland Head Light 
abeam. With lifted sheets, we swept 
past Cushing’s and House Islands—the 
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moon-path following astern and shining few seconds later the rattle of anchor- 
upon the full, white, rounded sails. The chain through the hawse-pipe told me 
staysail was taken; the topsail clewed these three days belonged to the land of 
up and sheets got aboard to run up, bygones. 

after rounding “bug” light. Down Portland, Maine. 

came the foresail; then the jibs; anda 


A BORDER FEUD AND HOW IT ENDED. 


BY S. D. BARNES. 











IX-MILE CREEK, flushed to an un- 
usual height by the warm spring rains 
and the melting snow on the mountain 
slopes, was roaring and tumbling over 
the boulders that blocked its channel. 
To the ordinary traveller the swollen 
stream would have offered an 
impassable barrier; but its angry 
flood had no terrors for the 
bearded, grave-visaged plains- 
man who spurred his panting 
steed into the torrent and head- 
ed boldly for the further shore. 
He had ridden far and fast on 
an errand that admitted of no 


Vy Me J . delay, and there were yet miles 
o to traverse before rein could be 
ere drawn or foot taken from stir- 
rs 4 ‘2, ye Ly rup. 


Sturdily the game little mus- 
tang fought its way to the goal. 
Nervously responding to the 
== .-touch of rawhide and steel, it 
clambered the muddy bank. 
Then, as the level road stretched 
beyond, the bridle rein was 
drawn with a muscular hand un- 
til the hard-mouthed prairie 
steed came fairly back upon its haunches. A second horseman barred the way. 
A heavy rifle, held as steadily as though in a vise, threatened the traveller’s life. 

“You sent me word that we were to shoot on sight.” There was no gleam 
of mercy in the speaker’s eyes, no tremor in his voice. 

“You have the drop,” replied the ambushed traveller. 

“ And I shall keep it,” was the grim response. 

The time-browned steel tube moved a trifle until the bead rested over the 
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second button on that dust-grimed 
flannel shirt. A sinewy fore-finger was 
touching the trigger. 

“ Hold!” 

As the sun-tanned face was lifted 
from the gun-stock in response to the 
request, spoken in nick of time, the re- 
morseless gray eyes gleamed with won- 
der and covert scorn. “I do not ask 
for life,” cried the traveller, hotly resent- 
ing the unspoken suspicion. “We have 
been comrades for half a life-time and 
you should know me better than that, 
Webb Parker. I have a request to 
make, but it is not for meroy—to me.” 

“Well.” 

The traveler essayed to speak, glanced 
back at the blue line of hills beyond the 
stream and wiped a tear from his tanned 
cheek. 

“There’s sickness at the ranch,” he 
said, huskily. “There ’ll be death, per- 
haps, unless the doctor reaches there at 
once. For the sake of old times, Webb, 
promise that you will finish the errand 
that I have started upon.” 

Was it possible that such a prayer 
could reach the heart of a murderer? 

Webb Parker half lowered his rifle. 

“Sickness, you say ? Is it the wife or 
little Julia. It certainly cannot be little 
‘Wah-hoss.’”’ 

“It zs Wah-hoss,” replied the other. 
“He is, I fear, too near to death’s door 
to ever return. It ismembraneous croup 
—something that kills as quickly as 
cold steel.” 

Again the rifle-barrel wavered—swung 
around—dropped to a rest across the 
saddle-horn. 

“Poor little Wah-hoss!” There were 
tears in Parker's voice if not in his eyes. 
He reined his horse aside and touched 
him with the rowels. 

“You're a man of your word, Frank 
Graves,” said he, as he restrained his 
plunging steed. “Say you will meet 
me at sunrise to-morrow, and here.” 

“I promise—and I will come as un- 
armed as I am to-day.” 


“Go back, then, to your sick boy. If 
horse-flesh can bring the doctor in time 
we will save little Wah-hoss yet.” 

* * * * 


“Tt has been a close shave, but the 
boy will weather it now.” 

Mrs. Graves, her eyes streaming with 
joyful tears, bent over the crib and kissed 
the sleeping child. 

“It is blessed news, doctor,” said 
Graves. “Under heaven we owe his 
life to you.” 

“Better say to Webb Parker,” re- 
plied the gruff old border physician. 
“No other man on the range would 
have got me here in time. I was at the 
Branch Mint mines patching up a poor 
chap who fell down a shaft. Parker 
rode the thirty miles quicker than horse- 
flesh ever made it before. His mustang 
fell dead as he came down the gulch, 
but Webb only halted to pull off the 
saddle and bridle, shouldered them, and 
kept on like a professional sprinter.” 

“Frank! Did you send Webb Par- 
ker?” Mrs. Graves’ voice trembled as 
she spoke the name of the man who had 
once béen her husband’s dearest friend, 
but now, through a misunderstanding, 
was his bitterest foe. 

“Whoever sent him, Webb was the 
man that come,” replied the doctor. 
“And what’s more, he kept with me 
every jump of the way back, riding a 
hoss that he bought at the mines. Must 
think a heap of your kid, Graves. He 
said he wanted news of the first change, 
whether for better or worse.” 

Frank Graves strode to the door and 
threw it wide. 

“Webb!” 

“Frank !” 

There was no hesitancy in that hearty 
hand pressure; no thought of enmity— 
past or present—in the mind of either 
as with locked palms they stood beside 
the rude crib while their mingled tears 
bathed the chubby cheeks of the un- 
conscious Wah-hoss. 

West Point, Arkansas. 
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AFLOAT AND ASHORE 


IN FLORIDA. 


BY LIEUT. J. M. T. PARTELLO, U. S. A. 


HILE cruising among the islands 
of Florida’s coast last summer, 
our schooner-rigged cat-boat pulled into 
the mouth of Jupiter Inlet, and there lay 
the Indian River Country spread out 
before us like a panorama with its 
wealth of waters and jungle at our dis- 
posal, to hunt and fish both at pleasure. 
Our party consisted of three expert 
anglers—Traver, Greatorex and McMil- 
lan—and two fairly good hunters—Pro- 
fessor Bradbury and myself—well 
equipped for a fortnight’s outing. And 
so, on this magnificent September even- 
ing, with the golden sunlight reflecting 
back the sparkles of the lily-pads and 
tinting the topmasts of the stately date- 
palms, we cast anchor near the shore 
just beyond reach of low tide and, land- 
ing in our small boat, made camp for the 
night on the edge of a beautiful grove 
of fragrant magnolia trees. 

The beginning of our expedition re- 
ceived a rather unfortunate check-back 
from a steady, chilly rain-spell which 
began the next morning and _ lasted 
three days and nights without intermis- 
sion; during which time we remained 
safely under cover, smoking and chat- 
ting and telling all sorts of experiences— 
consuming in the interim any quantity 
of fine tobacco and cigars which had 
been brought along as a solace against 
ill-luck. 

The fourth morning, with bright sun- 
shine and balmy skies, we sailed up the 
most beautiful stream on the North 
American continent and reached the fa- 
mous lagoon which is the favorite feed- 
ing resort of countless myriads of ducks, 
and the choicest mullet fields for tarpon 
and the hungry blue shark. 


We conceived the quadruple idea of 
rod-fishing for bass and trout; hand- 
fishing for tarpon; land-baiting for 
sharks, and timber-hunting for any- 
thing we could get. Professor Brad- 
bury and myself, armed with a Colt’s 
hammerless shotgun and a repeating 


rifle, had varied luck—killing several ‘ 


huge rattlesnakes and a wild hog, be- 
sides wounding a few alligators and 
stirring up the country in general. The 
professor was about firing at a venture 
into a bunch of quaking bushes when a 
tall Florida negro of the “cracker” 
species emerged from the same—bear- 
ing on his shoulders a long pole with a 
rope loop attached to the other end, and 
followed by a wolfish dog who seemed, 
from his ferocions antics towards us, 
never to have beheld a civilized human 
being before. 

The negro was a half-breed Seminole 
Indian, and his occupation was rattle- 
snake-hunting for Northern markets. 
After a few moments conversation, the 
half-breed led us a short space back 
into the woods to his cabin, where we 
saw several boxes and barrels, each bear- 
ing a live specimen of the crotalus 
family. These the man had captured 
at various times, and was waiting for a 
river steamer to bear his prizes to Titus- 
ville, where the larger specimens com- 
manded 50 cents a foot. That is, a 
rattlesnake six feet long, brought $3; 
one of eight feet, $4; and so on. 

As the strange fellow was about to 
visit several trap spots prepared for the 
capture of the reptiles, we gained per- 
mission to accompany him and to wit- 
ness the modus operandi of his tactics. 
Two places were visited where picketted 
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frogs were hopping about in a lively 
manner, and near each was standing, 
open-mouthed and ready, an empty 
barrel. No signs ofa rattler so far. A 
little deeper in the woods, a warning 
motion from the Seminole—and there, 
just in front, beside a fallen cypress log 
with its great flat head wagging, tongue 
darting, and eyes blazing, lay coiled an 
immense diamond-back rattlesnake, 
shaking his rattles like a gourd. 

I don’t believe there is anything in 
nature quite so repulsive and horrid as 
a huge rattlesnake at home in the 
swamps, laying in a coiled and fighting 
position, ready to inflict his deadly 
poison upon humanity. 

The Seminole, without a moment’s 
hesitation, advanced his long pole, 
dangled the noose free, and when within 
reaching distance dropped the loop 
quietly and~ snugly over the reptile’s 
head; and all the while his cowardly 
dog hung to the rear and -offered no 
assistance except by a series of ugly 
growls and.snarls. An empty barrel 
stood near, and, after tightening the 
noose by a sudden jerk, the man lifted 
the reptile from the ground and dropped 
the squirming, struggling thing into the 
open barrel. Once inside, the rattler 
became quiet immediately and, throwing 
a piece of gunnysack over the top, the 
man unfastened the rope, attached a 
new one to the pole, and started off 
deeper into the woods to visit the other 
traps. We bade him good-day; thanked 
him for his courtesy; and with an eye 
open for other rattlers in the path, start- 
ed back to the shore, which we attained 
about an hour before sunset. 

The fishermen had returned and, lo 
and behold! among the other prizes 
brought in by them were thirteen sea 
bass, ranging from 7 to 13 pounds, ten 
trout, any quantity of smaller fish and a 
beautiful silver king or tarpon that 
afterwards we found, when opportunity 
afforded, turned the scales at 126 
pounds. On the shoré lay a monster 
blue shark, which also formed a very 
creditable adjunct to the day’s sport. 





The experience of the fisherman had 
been decidedly more interesting than 
that of the professor and myself. Be- 
fore starting out in their small boat they 
had baited a huge steel hook with a 
big, fat sting-ray, tied one end of the 
rope to a tree on shore and, carrying 
the baited hook as far out as they could, 
dropped it into deep water and left it to 
take care of itself. Then, while rowing 
further out, eight beautiful tarpon were 
seen to break at one time near the ruins 
of a sunken wreck; whereupon McMil- 
lan determined to make a trial for the 
silver beauties, while Traver and Great- 
orex—the former baiting with live min-. 
nows, the latter with cut mullet—con- 
tented themselves with casting for trout 
and bass. McMillan arranged a strong 
hand-line with a genuine worsted tarpon 
snood, baited the steel barb with a sil- 
ver mullet and, instead of making the 
other end of the line fast to some por- 
tion of the boat, wisely attached to ita 
floater in the shape of an empty water 
keg. , 
The three men were about ready for 
sport when a great commotion and up- 
roar in the water shorewards told that 
the shark line had done its duty. Raising 
anchor and pulling hastily in, they found 
a terrible strain on the shore-end of the 
rope; but, getting down to work, after 
half an hour’s tugging and pulling—not 
to speak of the many times they were 
dragged into the water—a monster 
shovel-nose shark, measuring 14% feet, 
was hauled up on the sand where a re- 
volver and ax terminated his useless 
existence. _ 

Sharks are universally despised and 
hated by fishermen; for the creatures 
are nothing but pirates, are destructive 
to better and gamier fish and possess 
not one redeeming quality. A deadly 
warfare is at all times waged against 
them by Florida fishermen. 

After polishing off the shark, the 
three men rowed back to the neighbor- 
hood of the wreck and resumed their 
more delightful pursuit of angling for 
better game. Traver and Greatorex had 
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been doing good work for some time, 
when, all at once, McMillan, who so far 
had not yet had a nibble, felt his hand 
line slipping rapidly through his fingers. 
Fortunately he wore a thumb-stall on 
his right thumb, which is a most neces- 
sary precaution when. after large fish, 
and, seeing that his catch was a big-one, 
he called to the others to pull up the an- 
chor and follow whatever direction he 
should designate. The small lines were 
quickly reeled in, up came the anchor 
and Traver and Greatorex at the oars 
‘were ready to follow their comrade’s 
orders. The larger line was now spin- 
ning from its coil and through McMil- 
lan’s fingers, when suddenly it slackened, 
whereupon that veteran angler hauled 
in as rapidly as he could, until snap; 
there was an awful jerk, and not fifty 
feet distant a beautiful silver king, cut- 
ting the water at an angle, shot ten feet 
into the air—leaving but a moment to 
admire the green water dripping from 
his silver scales in rainbow showers, be- 
fore he was down and out of sight be- 
neath the surface again. The line now 
began to pay out rapidly, and the two 
oarsmen kept the boat flying in the 
wake of the big fish as fast as they could 
make it spin; but the tarpon was going 
at such tremendous speed down the 
lagoon that, despite all efforts of the 
bip€ds, he fairly outran both the length 
of line and the boat until McMillan saw 
that unless he wanted the line snapped 
and his prize surely lost, he must heave 
the float overboard.- Accordingly, rais- 
ing the keg in his hands at the right 
moment, he tossed it overboard, and in 
a few seconds the tow was cutting the 
‘ water and dancing along at a merry 
pace 500 feet behind the big fish. 
Taking the tiller, McMillan steered 
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the boat while the others pulled with all 
their strength in the wake of the flying 
keg. For some time the funny race 
was kept up until at last the float was 
seen to remain stationary, and, drawing 
near, it was taken aboard and after it, 
gradually and carefully, a hundred feet 
more or less of line was hauled in. Fol- 
lowing the trend of the latter, it was 
found to lead towards shallow water; 
and here, among lily-pads and giant 
rushes, the tarpon was discovered nearly 
dead and completely exhausted, which 
made his final capture comparatively 
easy. A gaff brought him on board, 
and half an hour’s pulling enabled the 
proud fishermen to bring their prize to 
camp. Here the professor and myself 
found them in exultation admiring their 
capture with all eyes, and occasionally 
comparing his beautiful lines, clean-cut 
figure and silver-covered scales with the 
dirty, ugly body of the shark who lay 
alongside. One was a king, the most 
beautiful member of his species; the 
other a renegade and outcast, feared by 
his kind and despised by man. 

The river steamer passed that night 
and on board was carried the noble fish 
—-sent to a taxidermist in St. Augustine 
where he was embalmed and handsome- 
ly mounted and preserved. On the 
other hand, the shark’s carcass was cast 
back into the sea, to become the prey of 
crabs and other. water vermin. 

During the following ten days we had 
many other delightful experiences; for 
the weather remained fine and fair, and 
at some future time I shall take the op- 
portunity of relating some of the most 
important points in our subsequent ex- 
pedition to the readers of Sports 
AFIELD. 

Toledo, Ohio. 
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HEN a certain railway was sur- 

veyed through Western Texas, 
an enterprising Yankee accompanied the 
engineering party, and, impressed by the 
vast numbers of buffalo skeletons whiten- 
ing the plains, decided to convert those 
mournful relics of the once mighty herds 
of American bison into saleable bone- 
meal and secure therefrom a competency 
for his old age. Accordingly, teams 
and wagons were secured and vast 
heaps of the bleached skeletoins collect- 
ed at a convenient point; and when, in 
the fullness of time, the road was con- 
structed that far to the westward, the 
first train brought the bone crusher and 
a portable engine, and the “ factory” al- 
most immediately began operations. 
Three days after the ties were strung 
along the “dump” past Jerriman’s bone 
heaps the ear-splitting whistle of the 
little mill was heard by the stockmen 
who herded their cattle in the adjacent 
creek valley, and the note of the steam 
trumpet seemed so preposterously out of 
proportion with the-miniature size of the 
engine that the meal manufactory was 
christened “Whistleville” by common 
consent. 

Whistleville rapidly grew in size and 
population. The eight employes of the 
mill needed food and drink. Two gro- 
cery stores and four saloons came to 
supply their wants. With the saloons 
came the ubiquitous tin-horn gambler. 
His net was spread and cowboys and 
teamsters drifted into it by dozens. Two 
months from the day that saw the first 
pound of bone-meal sacked, Whistleville 
had a population of twenty-seven, a depot 
and a hotel, and in the suburbs there 
was a race-track and a graveyard. 

At about this period in the history of 
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the infant metropolis, Dick Cox, a New 
Yorker, dropped in on a visit to his 
cousin the station agent. Dick was an 
ardent cyclist and his wheel (a safety— 
something new at that time) accom-. 
panied him, carefully crated to avoid 
breakage in transit. As it happened, 
very few of the boys were in town on 
the day of his arrival; but the next day | 
was Saturday, and when the. New 
Yorker trundled his wheel out of the 
baggage-room, and mounted it for a 
spin across the prairie, a crowd gathered 
at once and all sorts of remarks were 
made—and most of them of an uncom- 
plimentary nature—about the. “tender- 
foot’s little wagon.” 

“It’s like a fool mule,” observed one 
spectator who noted without.understand- 
ing Dick’s slow curves about his cousin 
with whom he was conversing. “The 
blamed thing won't stand still nor it 
won't run.” 

“Give it its head, stranger. 
lope a piece.” 

“Lemme loan ye a spur, pardner; yer 
hoss is gwine ter buck.” ; 

“What's its nateral gait, young feller ? 
D’ ye reckon a buddy c’u’d head a 
yearlin’ on it?” 

“Head nuthin’,” snorted Frank Wyeth, 
who was ever eager to gamble, whether 
on a card game or a horse race. “Gim- 
me a hundred yards start and I'll beat it 
around ther track on foot. I kin dew it 
fer ten dollars.” 

The race-track, across the railroad 
from the hotel, was supposed to be a 
mile around. It might have been a 
little more or a little less. It was not © 
kite-shaped, nor yet a circle, but simply 
two parallel tracks, thirty yards apart 
and connected ‘at either end by very 
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abrupt curves. The pathway was hard 
and smooth, like all Western Texas 
roads in midsummer, and looked as 
though it were possible to make fair 
time over it either with horse or wheel. 

The idea of a race was loudly ap- 
plauded, but Cox steadily refused to no- 
tice the banter until his cousin settled 
the matter by producing a crisp ten- 
dollar bill and depositing it in the 
writer’s hands, where it was quickly cov- 
ered by a gold piéce of equal value. 

Every one adjourned to the track, a 
hundred yards stepped off, and, at the 
report of a pistol, the contestants were 
off. Cox gained steadily at first—pick- 
ing up half the start without difficulty 
before the quarter post was reached. 
Then he slowed a trifle, merely holding 
what he had earned. The majority of 
the spectators believed that he had 
weakened. They were totally ignorant 
of the speed to be expected from a 
trained cyclist, and most of them would 
have bet long odds on the footman. 

Most prairie-men are athletic and tire- 
less of limb, but there are comparatively 
few who know ought of their own ability 
as runners, Always in the saddle, they 
rely solely on the speed of their horses 
and not their own. Wyeth ran with a 
vim that surprised me, but he made the 
mistake of doing his best at the very 
start. At the turn he was working 
hard for every foot gained, while Cox 
retained his position easily. 

At the post, starting in on the last 
quarter, the cyclist spurted; passed 
Wyeth like a startled bird; turned and 
circled completely around him, and then 
crossed the “scratch” a good ten yards 
in advance. So far as Dick was con- 
cerned, the entire race had been a mere 
farce; but, in their ignorance of the fact, 
the crowd grew fairly frantic at the 
‘wonderful development of speed at the 
finish. 

Again a knot of garrulous plainsmen 
gathered about the wheel—this time in- 
specting it with an eye of approval. 

“Gosh! What a flyer!” remarked an 
admiring railroader. “She kin hump 
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herself like a hand-car on a down- 
grade.” 

“Runs like er skeered wolf, you bet!” 
assented an oid hunter. 

“Or like butter off’n a hot spoon,” 
added the hotel cook. 

Wyeth, though uncomfortably warm 
and out of breath, took his defeat with 
the serene composure of a seasoned 
gambler; but it was plain to see that he 
was not yet satisfied. 

“T reckon you was playin’ with me 
the hull time ?” he queried. 

“T could certainly have passed you at 
any time,” responded Cox. “But you 
see—well, the fact is that I- wanted to 
see you run clear around the track.” 

There was a general laugh at this, 
in which Wyeth joined in a half-hearted 
way. 

“Anything fer fun.” he said. “I'd 
like to try you ag’in—if you ain't 
afeared. I'll go you a fifty that I kin 
beat you on ol’ Whitestockin’s fer one 
mile er five.” 

Whitestockings was Wyeth’s favorite 
pony, renowned for his speed on the 
race-track and endurance on the cow 
trail or round-up. Every manin Whistle- 
ville—with the solitary exception of the 
newcomer, Cox—knew the horse perfect- 
ly, and one and all looked upon the 
gambler’s challenge as a gratuitous 
bluff that no one in possession of his 
faculties would dream of accepting. 
Therefore, our surprise can be imagined 
when the “tenderfoot” counted out a 
roli of bills from a well-filled wallet and 
placed it in my hands with calm 
assurance. 

“There is the amount that the gentle- 
man named. It is his—if he can win it. 
But I want to insert one proviso, namely, 
that the distance shall be ten miles in- 
stead of five. If Mr. Wyeth accepts my 
condition we will decide the race at 
once.” 

With the rest of the bystanders, I was 
paralyzed at Cox’s cheek and reckless- 
ness. Wyeth covered the Easterner’s 
bet and went after his racer. Cox and 
his cousin drew aside and conversed in 
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low tones. The rest of us stood around 
in expectant silence. 

It was settled that the contestants 
should take a running start. This was 
something in Cox’s favor, and horse 
and wheel got off “neck and neck” (if 
the expression is allowable under such 
circumstances). | Whitestockings had 
run around the track a hundred times 
in the past few months, and, knowing 
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to win the race with ease, he checked 
his horse and sprang to the ground. 
“Give me a drink, some of you fellows. 
I’ve got lots of time.” 

“Better be ridin’,” exclaimed a friend. 
“That son-of-a-gun on wheels is 
a-comin’.” ‘ 

“Let him come! Four legs kin beat 
two any day: e 

Whiz-z! 





The safety passed like a 





“One day, when the wind was blowing a perfect gale, Wyeth y 


with the aid of a mast and sail.” 


what was expected of him, he fairly 
flew. When they made the turn at the 
half mile, Wyeth’s lead was plainly ap- 
parent even at the distance of half a 
mile, and when Whitestockings thun- 
dered down the home-stretch Cox was 
peddaling along a hundred yards in the 
rear. 

“Whoop, tally one!” shouted the ex- 
ultant gambler. Confident of his ability 





flash, and even the too-confident gam- 
bler saw that he must be away in pur- — 
suit. A bound to the saddle, a yell; and 
the white-legged sorrel lunged out at 
full speed. 

As the second circuit was completed 
it was seen that Wyeth had regained his 
lead. Again he paused—but only for 
an instant, and the third mile was com- 
menced with the riders side by side. 
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After that the horse’s speed was never 
slackened. 

Cox came in sixty yards behind on 
the fourth mile; forty on the fifth, and 
held his position gamely on the sixth 
and seventh. He made no attempt to 
spurt but was riding with. an evident 
amount of effort that I believed to be 
more assumed than real. It seemed to 
me that he was distrustful of his op- 
ponent’s tactics and fancied that the 
sorrel pony could do much better than 
he was doing if pressed. 

On the first half of the eighth mile 
the cyclist gained slightly, and, noting 
the fact, Wyeth used his whip for the 
first time; but Whitestockings was al- 
ready doing his best and could do no 
more. I saw that Cox was smiling as 
he swept pass the judges’ stand, and I 
knew then in my own mind how the 
race would end. 

For the ninth time the circuit was 
completed and Wyeth’s lead had 
dwindled to nothing. The crowd was 
frantic and even the judges forgot their 
position and yelled words of encourage- 
ment to the cyclist. Cox was apparent- 
ly quite fresh, but Whitestockings’ sides 
were sleek with sweat. Then, for the 
first time, the haditues of the Whistle- 
ville race-track were accorded an in- 
sight into the possibilities of cycling. 
Cox became pacemaker and, doubled up 
in the most approved “scorching” posi- 
tion, did his utmost to set fire to the 
virgin soil of that Texas prairie. To 
the astonished gaze of us greenhorns, 
his speed was something miraculous. 
Wyeth spurred and whipped to the turn 
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and then, recognizing his defeat, drew 
rein and walked his horse to the finish. 
If he had persisted to the last, it was 
commonly conceded that the wheel 
would have led him by two hundred 
yards. 

Again Wyeth’s training at the card- 
table stood him in good stead. Nota 
shadow of ill-humor could be detected 
in face or voice as he shook hands with 
and congratulated the victor. 

“Like ter swap hosses with you,” he 
said, jocosely; but his offer was de- 
clined, although Cox readily agreed to 
give him lessons in bicycle riding and 
order a machine for him at any time 
that he might desire to purchase. 

The young fellow’s kindness in this 
respect eventually led to the loss of his 
wheel. Wyeth rapidly gained pro- 
ficiency as a rider and became a veri- 
table cycling “crank,” never missing an 
opportunity to take a spin. One day, 
when the wind was blowing a perfect 
gale from the westward, and Wyeth 
himself was half-crazed with poor whis- 
key, he essayed to navigate the smooth 


. prairie with the aid of a mast and sail. 


It was delightful sport at first; but final- 
ly the gale became a tornado, the wheel 
grew unmanageable, and the result was 
a badly mixed-up wreck in the bottom 
of a prairie darranca or dry gulley. 
Wyeth was insensible when he was 
picked up, and rode.no more for months; 
while Cox’s safety was a tangle of steel 
that no “cycle doctor” could have 
straightened out. 
Yuma, Arizona. 














“ There is certainly ething in 
of mind.”—WAsHINGTON IRVING. 





gling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 





TWO TROUTING TRIPS. 





BY MYRON COOLEY. 

The thought of our past years in me doth breed ° 
Perpetual benediction.— Wordsworth. 

HE first trip was among the hills of 

Southern New York. The day 
promised to be exceedingly hot, but 
little cared two stubby, sunburnt, bare- 
foot boys for that as they hurried out of 
the door-yard, ran along the level piece 
of road to the top of“the little hill and 
raced down that to the forks of the road 
where the big chestnut tree stood. They 


did not take the right hand road; for: 


that went to the little village on a hill 
a mile and a half away, nor did they 
take the left hand road which went in 
almost a bee line for one mile at a gentle 
slope along the hill-side, having been 
dug out on that steep, forest-clad incline, 
and so was known far and wide as “the 
dug road.” But, crossing the road, the 
boys climbed the fence and started 
across a large pasture; went around the 
edge of 4 wheat field; then into an old 
road but seldom travelled, down which 
they went for a quarter of a mile, then 


turning to the left went through a pair, 


of bars and zig-zagged across a large 
field partly pasture land and partly brush. 
The boys took no notice of the beauti- 





ful scenery around them; but hurried 
down to the lower edge of the field, 
where “the crick,” their objective. point, 
was reached. Oh, that creek! In sea- 
son and out of season we were wanting 
to go a-fishing in it. It was a.mere 
thread of a stream, which no doubt once 
had been a fine trout resort, but the clear- 
ing of the surrounding hills had reduced 
it to such slender size that there was 
scarcely a gurgle as it slipped over the 
gravel or between the stones. Here 
and there were what we called “deep 
holes,” though the deep must have been 
largely imaginary, for I do not think 
the deepest place in the deepest Hole 
was over three feet; yet to us these 
were formidable places and in the 
shadows under the -banks of these 
“holes” there were still left a few small 
trout—the remnant (struggling for ex- 
istence under the changed conditions 
wrought by the ruthless hand of man) 
of a gold and crimson-flecked host that 
once lived in the stream. So here we 
came, for I was one of the two boys, on 
that hot mid-summer day, and along 
that -stream we disported ourselves. 
From one deep hole to another we 
went, patiently fishing. Our rods were 
the traditional crooked poles, our lines 
about a size smaller than an ordinary 
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chalk line, our hooks about s—o and our 
bait, worms. And, wonderful to relate, 
with this outfit we caught on that day 
as Many as six trout, running from two 
and a half to four inches in length. 
We knew nothing of legal lengths or 
any of the other things which pertain 
to a high-class fisherman of these days. 
Our chief concern was that in one pool 
there was an immense trout, at least six 
inches long, which eluded us all that 
day. Twice we saw this giant as he 
rushed out from the bank, seized the 
baited hook and rushed back into the 
shadows—the hook coming back minus 
a worm. Long and patiently we tried 
for this fish, coming back again and 
again during the afternoon; but all in 
vain. Of the many things we did that 
day besides fishing *twould take a book 
to hold the account of; for the June days 
then were wondrously full. 
‘Oh for boyhood’s time of June, 

Crowding years in one brief moon ; 

When all things I heard or saw 

Me, their master, waited for.” 


One instance I distinctly remember of 
that day. Near one of the pools was a 
bluff, perhaps a hundred feet high. 
The side facing the creek was perpen- 
dicular and after we had set our poles— 
we were determined to miss no chance 
for a fish—we climbed the bluff from the 
rear and approached the perpendicular 
face to throw some stones down. 

But a great fear suddenly seized me 
and I stopped and said: “Don’t let’s 
get near the edge.” 

“Why ?” 

_ “Because something will happen to 
us if we do, so we can’t go to the cele- 
bration on the Fourth.” 

“That’s so; something always does 
happen when we want to go anywheres 
awful bad.” 

‘ “Yes; and I heard them say it was a 
tempting the Lord to go in places where 
something might happen.” 

So we kept from the edge of the bluff 
and our fatalistic theology also kept us 
from going in swimming in a hole where 
the water was at least two and a half 
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feet deep, lest we should be drowned and 
so not get to attend the big celebration 
at a town seven miles from home, on the 
Fourth of July, which was only four 
days off. Our preparations were unusu- 
ally elaborate for this event; hence our 
circumspect behavior.. I had already 
purchased a pack of fire-crackers and 
a paper of torpedoes and had nineteen 
cents for spending money besides. My 
friend had the bunch of fire-crackers 
and two bunches of torpedoes, but then 
he had only sixteen cents; so it was a 
stand-off as to which was the better 
equipped. The sun approached the top 
of the high wooded hill along the side 
of which the dug road ran, and this 
warned us we must go. Winding our 
lines around our poles, and with three 
little sun-dried trout apiece, on bush 
stringers large enough to hold a hun- 
dred, we retraced our steps of the morn- 
ing—reaching home hot, tired, dusty, 
sunburned, but having had such a good 
time; for we had a whole world to en- 
joy in that three-quarters of a mile of 
creek that we had tramped back and 
forth along during the day. And the 
fish? My friend’s mother cooked his 
for his supper, while my mother con- 
temptously refused to bother with mine; 
so my sister and I solemnly buried 
them, holding a state funeral over them 
and the next morning we found that 
some animal had dug them up during 
the night and eaten them. 

More than a score and a quarter of 
years went by, and-in all that time I 
never went a-fishing for trout. I had 
nearly forgotten how a trout looked 
when, one dark evening at 11 o'clock, 
on the last day of May, 1891, my friend 
Stephens and I climbed over the side of 
the steamer Dixon, which was lying to 
in Chicago Bay, into a row-boat lying 
along-side. Our dunnage was handed 
down to us—mess-chest, tent, roll of 
blankets, canvas-boat, rods and tackle- 
box. The boatman pulled towards the 
shore and the steamer turned out of the 
bay and went on down the lake. The 


scene was strangely picturesque. There 
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was no wind and the lake was perfectly 
still except for the swell raised by the 
steamer, the many lights of which 
gleamed brightly in the darkness as she 
went on her way. There was a lantern 
in the boat which brought out with 
ghostly effect of light and shade the 
form of the man at the oars. The grim 
darkness of the rocky walls and fir-clad 
hills which encircled the bay was broken 
by one solitary light which was gleam- 
ing ahead on the shore. Towards this 
light the boatman rowed and we soon 
landed at a rude pier where we left our 
dunnage piled up, with the exception of 
the roll of blankets, which we carried 
along to the house from the window of 
which a light beamed welcomingly. 
We spread our blankets on the kitchen 
floor and were soon asleep. 

At daylight we were awake and, after 
a hasty cup of coffee, went to the pier 
where we had left our dunnage. We 
unrolled the canvas-boat and set it up. 
One of the fishermen—an early riser— 
came over to watch us and his astonish- 
ment grew greater and greater as the 
boat came into shape. When we finally 
placed all of our dunnage in her, then 
seated ourselves and pushed off, his 
amazement was so great that he could 
only gasp: “I never saw the like o’ 
that in all my life.’ What a beautiful 
morning that was! The waters of the 
bay were like a sheet of dark-colored 
glass, through which we could see the 
bottom a score or more of feet below, 
and, as we rounded a long point and 
came sweeping out into the great lake, 
the scene was one never to be forgotten. 
We landed on a bit of sand beach, 
prepared and ate our breakfast, then 
took our rods from their cases and put 
them together, as we were to try for 
trout in a little creek that came into the 
bay near the long point we had just 
rounded. While we were getting the 
rods ready, two or three fishermen 
came over to look at the boat. We en- 
quired of them as to the trout in the 
creek and were informed that there were 
some little fish there sometimes but that 
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they never were fished for. But we — 
would not get any, as we were too 
early. Nothing daunted, we started for 
the creek and Stephens said: “We'll 
have trout for dinner.” 

Our feelings cannot be described. as 
we went up that little stream on that 
beautiful spring morning. We were 
boys again. No doubt of it. The years 
had dropped away and we indulged in 
the fun and frolic of by-gone days. We 
could:not help it, for— 


‘* Now is the high tide of the year, 
And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 
Into every bare inlet, and creek, and bay. 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 
We are happy now because God wills it.” 


And the trout! How we did awake 
the echoes of the wood with our ex- 
ultant laughter as Stephens landed-one, 
then I one, then Stephens one again and 
I another, until he exclaimed, “Hold; 
we have enough for three dinners.” So 
we stopped fishing and went back to 
the boat, feeling that even if we caught 
no more trout on the trip, we were 
amply compensated already for all the 
expense we had been to in coming four 
hundred miles by rail and steamer to 
have an outing after trout. We sailed” 
on down along shore for a few miles 
and at noon-time went ashore where 
Mesquatawanga River comes down to. 
meet “the Brother to the Sea,” and 
here we broiled some of the trout and 
had a dinner fit for a whole company of 
emperors. While we were eating 
Stephens told me of his last trouting 
trip and I rehearsed for him my experi-, ~ 
ence—namely, that hot mid-summer 
day along that little creek in “York 
State.” 

Detroit City, Minnesota. 
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AN adventurous party lately su¢ceed- 
ed in making a mid-winter trip across 
the Cascade Mountains. The journey 


was made altogether on snow-shoes, 
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JUGGING FOR CATS. 


BY SANDY BURSWELL. 


ID you ever go “jugging”? No? 
Well, you have missed a good 

deal of fun, that’s all. There’s sport in 
all kinds of fishing, from handling a fly- 
rod to pulling the brail-rope of a sixty- 
foot seine; but for genuine, old-fash- 
ioned fun there’s nothing like jugging. 
I can remember the first time that I 
ever tied a baited line to a jug-handle. 
It-was a long time ago—’way back in 
the 60s. I could look up some of my 
old diaries and tell you the exact year, 
month and day, but that is not neces- 
sary. Anyway, it was along about the 
time that a lot of us Northerners were 
trying the best we knew to pay a visit 
to Vicksburg in spite of the fact that no 


one had offered us the freedom of the- 


city. I was with a crowd of Hoosiers, 
camped among the bayous and mud- 
holes on the west side of the river, and, 
outside of my turn at picket duty, there 
was nothing in the world to keep me 
from fishing seven days out of every 
week. Most young fellows similarly 
placed would have got tired of fishing 
after awhile, but I didn’t. Early and 
late I haunted the banks of the muddy 
streams, fishing with any kind of tackle 
that came to my hand, with all sorts of 
bait and sometimes with none, but al- 
ways catching fish and having a world 
of sport. 

If there had been much attempt at 
discipline in camp my chance for fishing 
would have been rather limited, but our 
boys had received some pretty hard 
knocks in the preceding campaign, were 
half of them invalids, and the “powers 
that be” had decided to give us a little 
rest before shoving us into another en- 
gagement. So we took the world easy, 
the balance of the boys lolled around 
camp and played cards, and I went 
fishing. . 

There was an officer of our regiment 
—the second lieutenant of Company F— 
whose fancy for puddling around in the 
water was only second to my own. He 


was often restrained from joining me 
(for his duties were more confining than 
mine and occupied much more time), 
but we were together, off and on, all the 
while we remained at this camp; and 
he it was who first initiated me in the 
mysteries of jugging. 

“How in thunder do you jug fish, 
anyway ?” I enquired, one day, when he 
had proposed trying our hands at that 
sport as a change from bank fishing. 

“Go with me to-night and I will 
show you,” he replied. “I'll see to get- 
ting the necessary permission.” 

Of course, I agreed at once to go 
with him. When an opportunity was 
offered to learn a new way of catching 
fish I was not the man to let it pass un- 
improved. By sun-down the lieutenant 


had made all his arrangements and got 
jugs, lines and bait all ready; and an 
hour later we were outside the picket 
fishing in 


line— going 
country. 

Crouched in the bottom of a tottery 
old craft, dug out of a cypress log, I 
paddled, as noiselessly as I could, down 
the sluggish bayou southward from 
camp. Sometime during his frequent 
scouting trips the lieutenant had no- 
ticed a stretch of water that seemed 
fairly a-swarm with big fish, and it was 
his intention to reach this place before 
beginning operations. Of course, we 
were running more than a little risk of 
possible encounters with Confederate 
scouting parties, and it was a notorious 
fact that the woods were full of bush- 
whackers and deserters, more to be 
feared than the “Johnnies”. themselves; 
but we trusted for safety to the dark- 
ness, the stealth that we intended should 
attend all our movements, and the cer- 
tainty that the enemy could not have 
foreseen our taking such a crazy trip 
and would, therefore, be the surprised 
parties in case of a possible collision. 
There was not one chance in fifty that 
we would be captured even if discov- 
ered, but we had provided for this con- 
tingency by donning citizens clothing in 
lieu of our uniform. 


the enemy’s 
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The night was not particularly dark, for there was not a cloud in the sky 
and the stars shone brilliantly. Still, beneath the shadow of the trees, it was 
too gloomy to distinguish a floating log or snag until one was almost upen it. 
The bayou was very narrow and.its course as crooked as the trail of a serpent; 
so it naturally, followed that we were in the shadows most of the time, and this 
fact led to our making but poor speed on our way down. 

About two hours after dark we reached our fishing ground, and the lieu- 
tenant—I will call him Thompson—baited the first hook and tied it, with its two 
feet of line, to the randle of a jug, which was speedily set adrift. A second fol- 
lowed the first, and he was tying the line to a third when a gurgling splash 
twenty feet ahead of the boat called our attention to the fact that the first jug had 
disappeared. 

“ Hurrah!” whispered Thompson “D’ye see that, Sandy? That fellow dips 
a two-gallon jug as easily as though it was a feather. Keep your eye peeled now. 
It will be up in a moment.” 

As he spoke it re-appeared further down the stream, and started obliquely 
across toward the right bank. From the speed it made one would have been led 
to suppose that its motive power must have been something with the strength of 
an army mule and the unconquerable ambition of a home-guard. - We made haste 
to catch the runaway jug; but, as the lieutenant’s hands were almost upon it, it 
sank again and when it returned to the surface, fish, bait and hook were all gone. 

Meantime our other float had taken a fit of jumping and plunging like a duck 
suddenly gone insane, and investigation showed us that a fine ten-pound catfish 
was causing the mischief. We persuaded him to come on board our craft and 
gently removed the hook from his mouth. Then we proceeded to rig all of our 
jugs, baited the hooks carefully and started the whole fleet out together, following 
in their wake and keeping them in sight as well as the catkoemt would permit. 

In two minutes or less the fun re-commenced. Jug gums 
after jug went out of sight or began sudden short heats 
here and there over the surface of the water. It was use- 
less to try to attend to them as fast as. they 
required attention. And, what was more to the 
point, it was worse than useless to try to curb 
the lieutenant’s enthusiasm and keep him silent. 

“T’m still as the grave,” he would say, when 
I would caution him. “I was quite unaware that 
I was talking above a whisper; Fut, you see, I’m 
a trifle excitable, and I’m having so much fun 
that Look out, Bardswell! There goes 
that little §jug again. 
Pull up, quick, before it 
gets into that black 
shadow. Pull, Sandy, 
faster !—faster /—FASTER. § 

The last word would 
be a half yell. Then I 
would reach back—I was 
sitting amidships—and 
punch him with the pad- 
die, and he would prom- 
ise to “reform,” only to 
forget all about it a haif- | 





















“ The lieutenant’s torch hissed as it was thrust in the water.” 
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minute later. Again we found that our 
lines had all been taken in, and we re- 
baited them once more. By this time 
the night had worn along considerably 
and it must have been 10 o'clock or 
later. The wind had freshened up from 
the south, and a few straggling clouds 
were slowly drifting athwart the heavens, 
Every minute it seemed to be growing 
darker, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that we could keep trace of 
our floats. Finally, Thompson decided 
to risk lighting a torch that he had pro- 
vided in view of such a contingency, 
and, aided by its glare, the sport went 
on merrily. 

Af such times the moments pass un- 
noticed. We were both intensely inter- 
ested and thought nothing of the flight 
of time nor the possible results of the 
noise that both were making—for I had 
now grown as careless as my com- 
panion. We laughed and talked as we 
floated along, making bets on the size 
of each fish that took the bait and en- 
joying ourselves as recklessly as though 
we were hundreds of miles from Dixie 
and without an enemy in the universe. 
Suddenly we were brought back to a 
sense of our position. As we drifted 
around a sharp bend of the stream there 
was a momentary lull in the racket we 
were making, and in this short silence 
our ears were greeted by a sound that 
all soldiers will recognize, regardless of 
place or circumstance. 

Click! click! 

Instantly—it seemed to me—the 
lieutenant’s torch hissed as it was thrust 
into the water. The sudden transition 
from light to darkness was so abrupt 
that, for a moment, I was blinded and 
could not even discern the forest trunks 
that lined eithere bank. By instinct, 
more than from any thought of securing 
our safety, I swung our craft with a 
sweep of my paddle, and as the dugout 
turned across the stream my face was 
sprayed by a bullet that splashed in the 
water alongside. After the report of 
the gun came a challenge: 
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“Halt, you fellers! 
we'll shoot !” 

Neither of us spoke. We knew that 
the darkness hid us from our foes and it 
would be suicidal to reveal our exact 
locality. With stealthy paddle strokes 
I propelled our boat deeper into the 
shadows of.the farther bank. Silently 
as the water-moccasin wriggles his way 
athwart his slimy pool, we crept back 
around the bend and sped on towards 
camp—#egret for our interrupted sport 
being smothered with joy that we had 
escaped so easily, and might yet look 
forward to future jugging expeditions 
in a clime where the gentle fisherman 
need not fear interruption from a hostile 
bullet. 

Terre Haute, /ndiana. 


FISH NOTES, 


An exchange records the taking, near 
Pass Christian, Miss., of an alligator gar 
nine feet long with light bass tackle. 


Hold up thar or 








Missouri is to have game wardens in | 


each county, with power to make arrests 
and to seize and destroy all apparatus 
illegally used in the taking of fish and 
game, The fish commission of that 
State is pressing the passage of more 
effective legislation against dynamiting 
and seining. 





AN enterprising newspaper corres- 
pondent concocted a fake report of a 
“Professor Phinni” who had discovered 
that fish in great numbers pass up and 
over Niagara Falls, en route for the 
lakes, and the transparent bosh was ac- 
cepted as gospel, and repeated until its 
author generously confessed. 





THERE is a bill before the Arkansas 
legislature to increase the penalty for 
unlawfully killing fish to $50 for each 
and every offense, Another provides 
that a license of $100 shall be exacted 
from every non-resident who may visit 
the State for the purpose of hunting, 
fishing or trapping. 




















SOUTH-WESTERN BIRD LIFE. 


ERHAPS no region in the United 
States presents so wide a field for 
the study of. the various branches of 
Natural History as the region around 
San Antonio, in and adjacent to Bexar 
County, Texas; and the observer who 
devotes his time to settling existing or- 
nithological doubts, and solving prob- 
lems connected with the feathered tribe, 
will find this point a suitable station for 
making headquarters, and especially so 
if he is desirous of adding to his collec- 
tion specimens of some of our rarest 
North American birds. 

Nor will he find it all soooth sailing 
in pursuit of his investigations. It will 
be well to remember that among the 
tangled growth along the river bottoms, 
through which the great feathered mi- 
grating army moves, is the home of the 
deadly moccasin, and on the higher 
lands, where the stunted growth so well 
known as chaparral abounds, and in the 
rocky country he will often hear the ter- 
rifying admonition of the rattler. Scor- 
pions, centipedes and tarantulas are 
common in certain localities, and will 
sometimes interfere with his plans. 
Ticks and musquitoes seem to take con- 
siderable interest in his programme; and 
on every side a thousand thorns will at 
times impede his progress. 

Not the least objectionable feature 








connected with a naturalist’s tramps in 
this bird paradise, is the fact that most 
of the large pastures are preserved; and 
after following a strange note through 
cactus and brush for several miles, he 
will probably be confronted with a 
barbed wire fence, and a board on which | 
he will see painted in curious capitals 
the word posteD, which, being interpre- 
ted, in Texas, means, “Trespassers will 
be prosecuted.” If, in his eagerness to 
capture the flying stranger, he is reck- 
less enough to disregard the warning 
and to scramble through the fence, the 
chances are that after leaving a piece of 
his coat and a portion of his pants 
hanging on the wires, he will madly 
rush into the presence of an infuriated 
rancher and that while he is trying to 
explain his position, the sound of the 
covetted prize will die away in the dis- 
tance. 

My observations during several years 
in this region show that San Antonio is 
clearly on the dividing: line between 
many Eastern and Western as well as 
many Northern and Southern birds, the 
extreme limits of whose breeding ranges 
seem to meet here. Typical specimens 
of Eastern and Western forms, with any 
amount of intermediate shades, have all 
been found wintering together, whose 
summer residences are widely apart— 
extending from the Atlantic to the Paci- 
fic. The hermit thrushes are good ex- 
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amples. The dwarf hermit thrush, who 
builds his nest in suitable localities from 
Northern California to Alaska; Audu- 
bon’s hermit thrush, whose summer 
home is in the Rocky Mountains; and 
the Eastern hermit thrush who raises 
his brood in Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Eastern Canada and New En- 
gland States—all of these I have found 
altogether in winter, on the same patch 
of under-growth, a few miles south of 
San Antonio. 

The American goldfinch, the Mexican 
goldfinch and the Arizona goldfinch— 
whose summer homes are widely separ- 
ated—I have found in winter, inside the 
city limits, all feeding together in the 
same flock. 

During the spring migration I have 
come across the red-shafted flicker of 
the Pacific, with the yellow-shafted of 
the Atlantic, and any amount of hybrid 
shades, all passing Northtogether. Out 
of 242 different species of birds that I 
have taken in Bexar county (exclusive 
of swans, cranes, herons, gulls, terns, 
grebes and sandpipers, which I have ob- 
served but not identified), eighty-four 
are known to breed within thirty miles 
of San Antonio; and these include the 
following rare birds, the eggs of which 
are seldom found in oological collec- 
tions; Swallow-tailed kite, golden- 
checked warbler, sycamore warbler and 
black-capped vire. 

As instances of the extreme North 
and South breeding ranges meeting, I 
have found the chipping sparrow, paru- 
la warbler, bronzed grackle and phoebe 
nesting in the county, as well as the 
vermillion fly-catcher, yellow-headed tit, 
bronzed cowbird and great-tailed grackle. 
Among the rare stragglers which do 
not occur regularly, but which I have 
been lucky enough to add to my collec- 
tion, are the green-tailed towhee, sage- 
thrasher, Audubon’s oriole and the inca 
dove. 

This region also affords a winter 
home for many species of sparrows, 
buntings and finches; the most numer- 
ous being white-crowned sparrows, 
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Harris’s sparrows, grass finches and 
lark buntings; and, while these prefer 
the more open and higher parts of the 
country, the underbrush along the 
rivers is selected by other species of the 
same family—the most noticeable being 
fox sparrows, white-throated sparrows 
and northern towhees. 

Twenty-eight species and sub-species 
of the warbler family, six vireos, four- 
teen fly-catchers, ten wrens, five swal- 
lows and five representatives of the goat- 
sucker family occur—the majority of 
them as regular migrants only. 

Cuckoos, kingfishers, woodpeckers, 
humming-birds, larks, orioles, longspurs, 
grosbeaks, tannagers, shrikes, titmice, 
creepers, kinglets, robins, thrashers and 
bluebirds—all join in the glad spring 
chorus and are represented by one or 
more varicties. . 

The hawk and owl families are also 
well represented—fifteen of the former 
and seven of the latter having come un- 
der my notice. 

Before concluding, I must not omit a 
reference to the game birds; and, while 
a ramble through this region in the 
spring would delight the enthusiastic 
naturalist, I can truthfully say that a 
journey over the same ground in the 
fall or winter would fill the heart of the 
ardent sportsman with joy. At the 
head of the list stands that noblest of 
American game birds, the original ances- 
tor of the domesticated turkey, still 
common in some parts of the country. 
In the hilly country west of San An- 
tonio the Massena quail is occasionally 
met with. Inthe southern part of the 
county, the beautiful chestnut-bellied 
quail is common in some localities; and 
the Texan Bob White is abundant 
everywhere. During the migrations, 
the field plover (Bartramian sandpiper) 
is particularly abundant, and affords ex- 
cellent sport; while ducks, geese, snipe 
and doves are hunted and bagged in 
every style known to the genuine 
sportsman. H. P. Attwatar. 

Rockport, Texas. 











NATURAL 
FOREST AND FIELD SKETCHES. 





HE wings of any class of birds are 

formed in size and shape for the 
respective requirements of the creature 
of the upper air, whether it be a bird of 
light body and great extent of wing, or 
one of large weight in proportion to its 
expansion of wifg-power of flight. 
Thus, taking extremes, we notice in 
point the quail and ‘the albatross or.a 
common gull. For limited expanse of 
wing in proportion to weight of body, 
the quail is unexcelled; while, on the 
other side, the gull is so light of body 
in comparison to extent of wing that it 
is capable of almost endless duration of 
‘flight. This last order of birds fly with 
but little effort, while the quail and its 
species move through the air with much 
labor.. The wing of a bird exhibits a 
double purpose. It serves to not only 
elevate but to propel. Pigeons, crows, 
and some other classes of birds pursue 
their journey through space with a con- 
stant flapping of the wings. Buzzards, 
eagles and hawks seem to be qualified 
with a peculiar trait of character which 
enables them to fly for many miles 
through the high currents of air without 
scarcely any movement of their wings. 
Probably there is no winged creature 
which enjoys the attribute of flight less 
than the pelican. With large, massive 
body and heavy wings, it moves along 
with laborious progress—dividing its 
powers of flight between slow strokes of 
its wings and extended sailing. The 
humming-bird excels all other birds in 
rapidity of wing movement. Owing to 
this qualification it is capable of flying 
backward. While going in a direct 
line the humming-bird flies with an up- 
and-down movement. For gracefulness 
of flight, without visible movement of 
wings; the large hawks enjoy superior 
distinction. Far, far above the earth, 
amidst the upper currents of air, these 
types of carnivorous birds are capable 
of sailing for several miles without effort. 
In this latitude (40° north) most all 
large hawks go southward to pass the 
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winter, and when the warm days of 
early spring arrive the hawks sometimes 
congregate in flocks and then return 
North. During such journeys I have 
counted thirty or forty of them together 
as they came sailing homeward in their 
graceful flight away up above the world 
so high. 
* 
* * 

As I walked along the margin of one 
of our large inland lakes recently and 
observed the vast number of dead fishes 
which were to be seen all over the 
ground, I reflected upon the fatalities 
and many enemies which beset the finny 
inhabitants of our lakes and rivers, and 
concluded that there is nothing strange 
in the event of many classes of animal 
life becoming extinct in a brief period 
of time. Along the large lake noted 
were thousands and hundreds of thous- 
ands of fish which had perished when 
the lake dried up during the autumn. 
Great multitudes of fish leave the rivers 
in times of great overflows and enter the 
deep waters of the ponds and lakes and 
remain there. Now, as these resorts 
are maintained only by rains and in- 
vasions from the Mississippi, Fox and 
Des Moines rivers, they usually evap- 
orate with the heat of autumn days, 
And thus, numberless sun-fish, pike, 
buffalo, cat, bass, perch and other kinds 
of fish are doomed to perish in the- 
natural order of events. I sometimes 
believe that more fish are destroyed in 
this way than by all human agencies, 


* 
ok * 


In the economy of Nature there are 
many things which in our judgment ap- 
pear superfluous. For instance, we may 
cite the teeth of certain species of fish. 
It is well known that many kinds of 
fish receive their food by suction. 
Anglers have often noticed this fact 
illustrated by the common sun-fish, 
which is easily observed in clear water. 
As this species of fish is fairly gamey, — 


and partakes freely of most anything — 


offered, its habits are familiar to all 
devotees of the line and rod. Ap- 
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proaching the bait, the sun-fish secures 
it by rapid suction. The cat-fish, pike, 
gar, and other kinds are provided with 
weapons of sharp teeth which are used 
very destructively against other species 
of fish, as well as in seizing all kinds of 
food. As to those fish which seeming- 
ly have no use for their teeth, we may 
conclude that they serve a purpose in 
extracting nourishment from the water, 
similar to a like habit of water fowls. 
The sucker family, especially the buffalo, 
subsist on such things which they can 
obtain from the bottom as well as the 
surface of the water, and for this mode 
of securing a living they are highly 
qualified in the gift ng suction. 


The extreme "coldness and severe 
snow storms of winter are very trying to 
all birds, and especially so to the small 
ones who, though of delicate bodies, 
have rugged constitutions. Of course 
they endure great suffering, and some 
even perish in storms and extreme low 
temperature. When snows cover the 
ground and the little songsters find it 
not easy to obtain food, I lend a helping 
hand to many of them which frequent 
the pines in our home yard. And they 
soon learn the favorite locality where 
provision is extra plentiful; for during 
sleets and coldness the birds experience 
great difficulty in getting wood borers 
and seeds of various grasses and weeds. 
Every day quite a number oi snow- 
birds, titmouses, chippies, nuthatches, 
yellow scansorials and jay-birds visit 
our home yard to partake of a free 
lunch of walnut kernels and bread 
crumbs which I place under a large 
Scotch pine for them. Sometimes a 
pretty sap-sucker will appear and com- 
pel all other birds to acknowledge his 
superiority. Many chippies, titmouses 
and snow-birds have adopted the arbor 
vites as their winter home; for these 
and other evergreen trees furnish them 
protection against coldness and rapaci- 
ous bird enemies. 

+ ** 
It gives us an impression of wonder 
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when we read that more than fen thou- 
sand human beings are annually killed 
in India by serpents and ferocious wild 
animals. And when we reflect that 
within the boundary of the Russian Em- 
Empire, which is a thousand years or 
more old, between eight and nine thou- 
sand persons lose their lives every year 
by the cruel Russian wolves, we may 
well question whether the world has 
progressed far in the art of civilization. 
It is stated that the yearly fatalities from 
native animals in those countries have 
scarcely diminished within the last quar- 
ter of a century. North America has 
been singularly exempt from scourges 
of this nature (due to native animal 
ferocity), as this particular continent 
seems never to have been favorable to 
large carnivorous creatures. The most 
dangerous animal native to this country 
is the grizzly bear, and this inhabitant 
has been pronounced by expert sports- 
men to be of a harmless and unaggres- 
sive nature unless unusually aggravated 
or attacked. JASPER BLINEs. 

Alexandria, Missouri. 

shnicibcaisitilaatliefaieet 
Swarms of Blackbirds. 

If all of Denver’s juvenile gunners 
had been in the neighborhood of West 
Point, Ark., during the month of De- 
cember just passed, they might have 
shot blackbirds every day from dawn to 
dusk without visibly diminishing the 
large flocks that were everywhere pres- 
ent. Their roosting places were in the 
canebrakes along Red and White rivers, 
and every morning they would scatter 
out over the uplands in search of food, 
to return again, late in the evening, with 
appetites satisfied and every throat at- 
tuned to the merry chorus that no rival 
songster can imitate. Their numbers 
were countless. Though they visit Ar- 
kansas in vast swarms each fall,"I never 
before saw a flight of blackbirds that 
anyway approached this in magnitude. 
One evening I stood in an old, worn-out 
field and watched a continuous flock, or 
rather “string,” of blackbirds that was 
fully thirty minutes in passing over. In 
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all that time there was not a single 
break in the zrial procession. Judging 
from the speed of their flight, I esti- 
mated the flock to be fully fifteen miles 
in length. I may have over-estimated 
it, but I think that the reverse was 
nearer the fact. At the lowest computa- 
tion, there was at least 200 birds to 
every lineal rod of the flock; so that, in 
this one of many flocks,there must have 
been almost, if not quite, a million of 
birds. 

At this season of the year no one at- 
tempts to shoot the black marauders; 
but with the coming of spring, when the 
flocks will be fewer and smaller, there 
will be a war of extermination waged 
against them by the farmers. Strych- 
nine will be the destructive agent in 
common use, and poisoned blackbirds 
will lie in every cornfied. Only by re- 
sorting to such measures can the planter 
ever hope to secure a “stand” of corn, 
for the birds, if allowed to work their 
own sweet will, would pull up every 
blade as it showed above the earth and 
devour the grain from which it drew its 
substance. 

I would be glad if some of the talent- 
ed writers whose articles adorn the 
pages of Sports AFIELD’s Natural His- 
tory department would tell us some- 
thing of the blackbird, their breeding 
grounds, and the southern limits of their 
range in winter. I have no remem- 
brance of ever finding a_blackbird’s 
nest in Iowa, where my boyhood's days 
were spent—certainly never in Arkan- 
sas, Texas or the Indian Territory. 
Cannot your correspondents, Ingersoll 
or Cooper or Van Deventer, tell us 
something of interest about this sombre- 
coated rascal, the blackbird ? 

West Point, Ark. S. D. BARNEs. 





Waite H.C. Myers was following a 
deer in the Gold Hill district (New Mex- 
ico) recently, it suddenly jumped into 
view and 6n its back was a mountain 
lion. Myers took a shot at the pair 
and caught the lion through fore-leg and 
the deer through the body. 
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Satmon has ever formed the staple 
food of all the native tribes dwelling 
within the reach of any of the streams 
flowing into the Pacific Ocean from the 
Sacramento to the Yukon. Even such 
tribes as the Shoshones, living as far in 
the interior as Eastern Idaho, depended 
largely upon the annual run of salmon 
in the Snake River, as did tribes living 
toward the head-waters of other trib- 
utaries of the Columbia’ and Fraser 
rivers; and ina late issue of the Cah- 
Jornian Laura ‘B. Starr tells us that 
salmon was also an article of barter be- 
tween the river tribes and those not so 
favorably located, who sold ponies and 
the skins of wild animals to the fisher- 
men in exchange for the rank-smelling, 
sun-dried royal chinooks. Each tribe 
had its favorite fishing places, generally 
near some rapids or obstruction in the 
stream, where they encamped for weeks 
at a time during the summer season, 
laying in a supply of fish for the winter. 
The methods of fishing were various, 
and were adapted to local peculiarities. 
Traps, spears, arrows, dip-nets and other 
means of capturing or killing the fish 
were used, and: in the shallow waters 
near the source of the streams, “ driv- 
ing” was often resorted to. By this is 
meant that the Indians formed a line 
and waded out into the water, gradually 
closing in toward the shore in the form 
of an arc and driving the fish in a con- 
fused heap into a small space, where 
they were caught in the hands and 
thrown upon the banks. 

Their universal method of preserving 
salmon is to dry it in the sun. This 
work is always done by the squaws— 
the noble Siwash deeming it beneath his 
dignity. In order to protect the win- 
ter’s store from the sharp teeth of the 
skulking coyote, whose sensitive nostrils 
would easily detect the whereabouts of 
an object much less redolent than this 
desiccated salmon, the fish is either 
buried in the ground, stored in some 
safe enclosure, or placed: amid the 
spreading boughs of some lofty fir, to 
be drawn upon as need requifes, 
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CLUBS FOR REVOLVER PRACTICE. 





VERY city or town should have 
one or more clubs devoted to short- 
range target practice with the ordinary 
pocket revolver. There is no-arm more 
generally carried; none in the use of 
which so few persons are proficient. 
Men own and carry revolvers for self-pro- 
tection; but one half of those who are 
rarely without their compact and reliable 
little defender could not, in a calm and 
deliberate trial, place three bullets out of 
six in a 30-inch circle at ten steps. Nine- 
ty per cent of the accidents from hand- 
ling revolvers are traceable to ignorance 
instead of carelessness. 

If men will insist on carrying deadly 
weapons, let them strive to become rea- 
sonably adept in their use. In this way 
they will become less dangerous to their 
friends and better able to protect them- 
selves from possible enemies. Join a 


revolver club and learn how to hold 









your weapon, how to sight and when to 


fire. When you are able to put five bul- 
lets out of six in a 3-inch perpendicular 
line at twenty paces you can feel that 
the ordinary burglar or footpad would 
do well to shun your presence. Then 
make it a rule to carry your pistol on 
your vacation trips to the coun- 
try and practice at any game that 
may come in your way. There’s lots of 
fun in it—and after missing a few rabbits, 
that you could have killed with a stone 
you will want to go back to the club 
grounds and continue your lessons. 

It is difficult to get men together for 
revolver practice. They one and all feel 
assured of their inability to hit the side 
of a barn, and there is a natural disin- 
clination to be laughed at for poor 
marksmanship. Besides, there is an 
ever-present dread that some greenhorn 
will get to “ monkeying with his gun” 
and turn the shooting-match into a 
funeral. There is an easy way to avoid 
this danger. Let some one be appoint- 
ed to take charge of all pistols and am- 
munition, and let him give each man his 
loaded weapon as he steps to the scratch. 
Have the scores of five shots each and 
put but five cartridges in each cylinder. 
In this way the element of danger is 
eliminated. 
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HE frosts and snows of early winter 

are welcomed because of the varied 
routine of sports that come in their train. 
The “ midnight of the year ”’ is enlivened 
by the holiday season ; but what can be 
said in favor of February, the month of 
frigid cold, of whirling snow clouds and 
crusted drifts? Weendure its monotony 


as best we may. Liketheharethat nurses’ 


her cold feet in her ice-fringed form, or 
the feathered shiverer whose ruffled 
plumage is the only spot of color ina 
tangle of frosted twigs, we await the 
winds of blustering March—the first 
breath of an awakening spring. 


SOME QUESTIONS. 


1. Why is an “‘express”’ rifle so called? And 
for what kind of shooting is it specially adapted ? 

2. What, in youropinion, is the best rifle for 
long-range shooting? Please give calibre, weight 
of bullet and charge of powder. 

3. How does a single-shot Winchester com- 
pare with other makes as regards strong and ac- 
curate shooting ? 

4. Isa patched bullet superior to others? 

Lake Charles, Louisiana. W. L. BRADLEY. 

1. It is made for an express or par- 
ticular purpose and shoots an express 
charge, i. e.,a charge which imparts a 
very high velocity to the bullet and con- 
sequently a flat trajectory. It is only 
useful for hunting purposes where high 
velocity and moderate accuracy are 
sought, as in bear or tiger shooting. 
For large game it is a very effective 
weapon, particularly when the hollow- 
pointed (express) bullet is used. 

2. In long-range shooting, say be- 
tween 400 and 1,000 yards, the bullet 
used should weigh five times as much 
as the powder. One hundred grains of 
powder and 500 or 550 of lead in a 45- 
calibre is best. A rifle shooting such a 
charge should weigh from 12 to 16 
pounds. There is much diversity of 
opinion as to the best make of long- 
range rifle. The Ballard, Sharps, May- 





nard and Remington are all good. 

3. Although we have never tested 
the single-shot Winchester, we believe 
it to be accurate and well made. 


Being 





comparatively new in the tifle field, it is 
not yet in general use among expert 
target shooters. 

4. A patched bullet is considered 
more accurate than a grooved one, es- 
pecially when seated in the barrel just 
ahead of the shell containing the pow- 
der. The impression prevails among: 
hunters that it does not bleed game so 


.effectively as the grooved bullet. 





THE CYCLING HORIZON. 


HE future of cycling is assured. 

No other sport is so rapidly grow-- 
ing in popularity. None appeals so di- 
rectly and forcibly to young and old, re- 
gardless of locality or surroundings. 
The Galateas and Puritans of the yachts- 
man, the paraphernalia of the trap- 
shooter and the angler are at best but 
toys—of but Kittle value to the owner 
when brought face to face with the 
problems of every-day life; the bicycle 
is of practical use to all but those who 
are restrained, by age or infirmities, from 
the pleasures and amenities of out-door: 
labor and sport. Wherever roadways? 
tell of the march of civilization, there. 
the bicycle may and will speedily follow" 
and find a field of usefulness awaiting 
its coming. <A few years ago the world - 
looked upon the cycle with more than 
the distrust usually accorded new inven-! 
tions. It was an ingenious plaything 
for grown-up children—nothing more. 
But now the “plaything” has been lifted 
to a higher niche in the estimation of 
the public. It has ventured from the 
shadow of the repair shop—travelled 
5,000 or 6,000 miles without a cent’s- 
worth of repairs and scored thrice that 
distance without a disabling breakage. 
It has actually borne its rider around 
the globe and returned right side up 
and able for duty. And even yet the 
cycle’s capability for hard and continu-: 
ous work is but imperfectly understood: 
When, from accumulated data, the life- 
time of a wheel can be estimated—as 
that of the railway locomotive has been 
—the figures will be higher than most 
of our readers would care to guess. 
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T is quite likely that the greatest 

shooting tournament the world has 
ever seen will take place at Chicago 
during the present year. The scheme 
of an inter-national shooting event in 
connection with the World’s Fair has 
been discussed, pro and con, for a long 
time, and decisive steps looking towards 
such an undertaking have at last been 
taken. At a meeting of sportsmen, held 
in Chicago December 29, it was de- 
cided to form and incorporate a stock 
company with a capital of $30,000, for 
the sole purpose of managing the pro- 
posed shoot; and l.ter on articles of in- 
corporation were taken under the name 
of The World’s Fair Trap-Shooting 
Association. The total capital has been 
secured, principally by accommodation 
subscription, and temporary officers 
were elected at a meeting held January 
12. Ofcourse, since neither the $30,- 
ooo—nor a hundredth part of it—had 
been paid in by actual stockholders, the 
election was totally without pretence of 
legality, and was merely held to get the 
machinery of the organization in tem- 
porary running order. 

It now rests with the trap-shooters of 
America, as individuals, to say whether 
the end in view shall ever be consum- 
mated. The subscription books are 
open, and it behooves all who feel an 
interest in the enterprise to furnish it 
substantial aid by taking stock. With- 
out doubt, the sentiments of trap shoot- 
ers generally favor the idea of a grand 
tournament in connection with the expo- 
sition, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that the amount required could be raised 
by voluntary subscriptions, without ref- 
erence to the fact that the owner of stock 
in such an undertaking will doubtless 
realize a fair per cent on his investment. 


Tue Chicago Kennel Club has taken 
a new departure in the abolishment of 
heavy and light-weight classes for point- 
ers. The result probably will be some 
protracted controversies on the subject. 
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‘“*You’ve drained the brimming, golden cup, 


Which made your fancy reel ; 
You’ve tossed the giddy potion off— 
Now tell us how you feel.’’ 


With pleasure. It has become almost 
a truism that youth is the only time for 
pleasure, and that when we have passed 
the callow stage, and have gathered 
more or less experience and gray hairs, 
our sense of enjoyment necessarily be- 
comes blunted. I deny it. To a prop- 
erly spent youth should and certainly 
does succeed a ripe maturity and a green 
old age, with full capacity for enjoyment 
tothe last. Indeed with maturity comes 
a fuller sense of pleasure. There is a 
something —I know not what—that 
gives to an outing snatched from the 
cares of business now, a keener enjoy- 
ment than I recollect experiencing years 
ago, when holidays were the rule and 
work the exception. 

I have explored New York Bay in all 
its nooks and crannies and in many 
crafts. I have stood out to windward 
towards Sandy Hook many a time for 
the fun o’t; only to return wet, cold and 
sorry. Then for years I was where no 
tide rose or fell. And then I got where 
salt water was again. In pleasure and 
in vividness of recollection, the first sail, 
after so many years of inaction, excels 
any I had when young. 

The day was grand. The breeze fresh 
enough to bring the white caps, and the 
boat a good one. _ I had rejected a cat- 
boat, first offered (if I hate one rig above 
another, I hate that), and insisted on a 








pretty little jib-and-mainsail sloop. She 
was all I could wish—carrying a slight 
weather helm, and coming round in the 
wind like a top. How glorious it was 
to feel the sea breeze and taste the salt 
spray on the lips again. For nearly two 
hours I beat to westward and to wind- 
ward, across a beautiful bay; then, being 
about four miles from home, lit my pipe 
and put the sloop about. 
she danced and flew before that breeze! 
straight for old Ranier’s white peak, 
. which the setting sun was painting a 
very rainbow of color; straight for the 
dock and home, making the run in scarce 
half an hour. Forget that sail? Never! 
And to compare it with any others I 
have had is useless—I can’t. 


* 

A hearty liking for outdoor amuse- 
ments is necessary to the well being, 
and, indeed, forms part of the nature of 
a right-minded, healthy man; and the 
taste once acquired clings to him 
through life. And a parent owes it to 
his boy to cultivate in him such a lik- 
ing—at the same time seeing to it that 
it does not run toexcess. When he is 
old enough, give your boy a gun, ora 
rod and line, or a rowboat if he is where 
he can use one, and teach him how to 
use them with skill and safety. ‘He will 
early show the bent of his inclination, 
and cling to the sport he likes best, and, 
if he is anything of a boy at all, will soon 
excel. Start him right at first. Show 
him what to do and how to do it best. 
Teach him that foolhardiness is not 
bravery; to take rash, unnecessary 
chances, not sportsmanlike. If you be- 
gin with him right and see that he is 
properly equipped, he will run no more 
risk of accident rowing, sailing, swim- 
ming, shooting, fishing or riding than 
he will on a railway journey. No, not 
as much. Teach him that, asa rule, the 
best is the cheapest, and that anything 
to which he may sometime have to trust 


his life cannot be too good for its.pur-’ 


pose. Make him your equal, your com- 
panion, aud invite his confidence. He 
will repay all your care and trouble, and 


Lord, how. 
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look back to his early sportman’s day’s 
with naught but pleasure always. 


* 
* * 


Some one has said, somewhere—I 
don’t just know who or where, but I 
saw it in a newspaper recently—that the 
horse is the true King of Beasts, With- 
out agreeing entirely with the proposi- 
tion, I am, at any rate, glad King Leo 
has been deposed. His ex-majesty may 
or may not be all that is claimed for 
him—I never saw him except behind 
the bars of a cage—but at best he is 
only typical of the tyrannical, brutal old 
monarchs of the Middle Ages, and we 
have outgrown all that. Modern senti- 
ment calls for so many kingly attributes 
to which King Leo is a stranger, that I 
am glad his reign is over. Yes; le Ros 
est Mort, but-whom shall we hail with 
Vive le Roti? My unknown friend says 
the horse, and his choice is a worthy one, 
and fit to be taken, provided there is no 
better. Is there a better? For myself, 
I think so. Did the election rest with 
me, I would say, the dog. It certainly 
should be one or the other. _Whom 
shall we crown—King Caninus or King 
Equinus? “Under which king, Bezoni- 
an? Speak or die!” Nick O’TEEN. 





A WELL-STOCKED fish pond is a de- 
sirable bit of property and, if properly 
managed, a not inconsiderable source of 
revenue. With the network of irriga- 
gation canals and ditches rendered neces- 
sary by the needs of agriculturists, and 
constantly supplied with the purest of — 
water from the melting snows of our 
mountain ranges, there is no reason why 
the tables of Colorado and Utah farmers 
should not be amply supplied through- 
out the year with that most savory and 
delicious of viands—a crisp and tooth- 
some trout. 


we 


Doctor Gattine, the inventor of the 
gun that bears his name, has now per- - 
fected a new machine gun, operated by 
electricity, and capable of firing 2,000 
shots per minute., 








KENNEL MUSINGS. 


CORRESPONDENT in the Amer- 

ican Field in all earnestness speaks 
highly of the efficacious properties of a 
teaspoonful of arsenic as a cure for 
mange. He admits that the large dose 
makes the dog very sick, but adds that 
the over-dose does the work. He should 
add to his prescription another one to 
cure the derangement of the cigestive 
organs which would be bound to exist, 
should the dog survive this heroic treat- 
ment. Such testimonials ought not to 
be published without the endorsement 
of a competent veterinary. Any 
novice is liable to follow the advice 
given, and arsenic in its full strength is a 
very dangerous poison to meddle with. 
Arsenic as contained in Fowler’s solu- 
tion is a valuable drug to use in cases of 
eczema or mange; but-even in this form 
it should not be used without a pre- 
scription advised by one competent to 
give advice. 

* . * 

A late issue of the Breeder and Sports- 
man contains an amusing paragraph re- 
garding two fox-terriers which, after 
having been lost for twenty-two days, 
are found in a dry well beneath the 
house and when released are quite 
strong and active. The 3. and S. does 


not state that the dogs were dumb or 
that the people living in the house were 
deaf. But such is to be inferred. 





I notice from kennel papers of the 
month the importation of the St. Ber- 
nards Kingston Count, Kingstonian 
Beauty and Kingstonian Countess by 
the Duchess Kennels, the Psovie Zmeike 
by the Hempstead Farm Kennels and 
the Irish terrier Merle Grady by Mr. 
Walter Comstock. 
*” 4 * 

No more aggravating thing can hap- 
pen to a kennel in the North than the 
breaking out of distemper during the 
winter. The utmost care must be taken, 
warm rooms furnished for hospital pur- 
poses, all food given warm and the in- 


valids kept constantly blanketed. This’ 


requires an extensive use of disinfectants 
and the trouble and bother is worth al- 
most more than the dogs. I take no 
pains to keep distemper out of my ken- 
nels, as I want all the youngsters to 
have it before they are grown. ‘The 
best age for a puppy to have distem- 
per is when it is from six to twelve 
months old. The best time in the year 
is late in the spring or early in the fall. 
Very little medicine is needed to be 
given then and no care beyond pro- 
viding comfortable kennels. It is al- 
ways best to give a physic when the 
disease first appears, and nothing more 
in the way of medicine as long as the 
appetite remains good. Easily digested 
and nourishing food should be given. 
Occasionally a dog will have a very 
weak stomach which rejects all food. 
In this case one of Ashmont’s prescrip- 
tions for vomiting may be given, When 
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the appetite fails, a tonic of strychnine 
and quinine is advisable. Any physician 
can give the proper prescription. In 
cases of: purging, small doses of pare- 
goric are beneficial. The object should 
always be to keep up the vitality of the 
patient and regular meals should be in- 
sisted upon. It is useless to try and 
check ‘the disease, as it mnst have its 
run. I have had severe cases last for 
over nine weeks. Hus. 


-— 


Coursing Items. 





Location ‘for an inter-national cours- 
ing match is under discussion at the 
present time. So far it seems to be be- 
tween California, Kansas and South 
Dakota. The latter State has all the 
advantage in point of adaptability for 
this sport; and if the jacks are plentiful, 
no better location than the neighbor- 
hood of Mitchell or Huron can be 
thought of. 





It is proposed that thirty-two grey- 


hounds from outside the North Ameri- - 


can continent shall compete with. the 
same number owned in America; the 
match to take place in October next; 
the entry fee to be $50. The pro- 
gramme as proposed is as follows: The 
Columbus Cup for 64 all-aged dogs at 
$50 each; to which the club will add 
$2,500. Winner to have $2,500; 2d, 
$1,000; 3d and 4th, $150 each; sth, 
6th, 7th and 8th, $75 each. Winners of 
two courses, $50 each; winners of one 
course, $25 each. The Columbus Purse 
for 32 dogs beaten in the first round of 
the cup. Winner, $300; second, $100; 
3d and 4th, $50 each; 5th, 6th, 7th and 
8th, $35 each. Winners of two courses, 
$20each. This meeting will take place, 
provided $2,500 added money is guar- 
anteed by subscription by June 1, 1893. 
The committee attending to the details 
are J. Herbert Watson, Brooklyn; John 
R. Price, Topeka; Dr. A. J. Cattanach, 
Denver, and J. R. Dickson, San Fran- 
cisco. When such enterprising sports- 
men as the above take hoid of a matter 
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of this kind and are assisted by Doctor 
Rowe of the American Field, something 
is bound to happen and we look for the 
Inter-National Coursing Match as a 
foregone conclusion. 


<> 


Bench Shows. 


The Rhode Island Poultry Associa- 
tion held its annual show at Pawtucket, 
December 28 and 29—a few over 100 
dogs being benched. J. Otis Fellows - 
judged all classes. St. Bernards, point- 
ers, English setters, beagles and collies 
were well represented in numbers. 








Akron, Ohio, has turned out the_ 
latest new kennel club, under the name 
of the Northern Ohio Poultry, Pet 
Stock and Kennel Association. Ap- 


. plication for membership in the A. K. C. 


has been made. 





The Niagara Fanciers’ Association 
held a show at Tonawanda, N. Y., the 
last week in December. A half-hundred 
or so dogs were exhibited; Mr. Fellows 
doing the judging. 





The show of the Mohawk Valley 
Poultry and Kennel Club was held at 
Gloversville, N. Y., January 3, 4, 5 and 
6. Of the 146 entries about 125 were 
on exhibition. St. Bernards, pointers, 
English setters, cockers, beagles and 
fox-terriers were in good attendance, 
‘Charles H. Mason judged all classes, 





The Michigan Poultry Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation show was held in Detroit, Jan- 
uary 9 to 14. About 125 dogs were 
shown and all classes were judged by 
John Davidson. St. Bernards, pointers, 
English setters, cockers and collies were 
shown in good numbers. 





A small show was held in Des Moines, 
January 10 to 13, under the auspices of 
the Des Moines Poultry and Pet Stock 
Association, with about 65 entries. 
Frank H. Perry of the Claremont Irish 








a 
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Setter Kennels did the judging—his first 
effort in this line. The entries were 
mostly local; very good displays being 
made in some breeds. 





Indianapolis had a show in connec- 
tion with the Indiana Poultry Associa- 
tion’s poultry exhibition the -week of 
January 17, with about 35 entries. F.C. 
Wheeler of Cincinatti judged. 





The Chicago Kennel Club is holding 
its inaugural show as we go to press. 
This club has but lately been formed, 
with W. E. Hagans, president; Joseph 
A. Locke, vice-president; G. H. Good- 
rich, secretary and treasurer; and John 
W. Munson (so long identified with St. 
Louis kennel matters) managing di- 
rector. The prize-list is a liberal one— 
first money ranging from $5 to $50. 
Members of the club are barred from 
entering their own dogs. 


Major~Taylor’s Book. 

We have before us a copy of Major 
Taylor's new book, “Bench Show and 
Field Trial Records and Standards of 
Dogs in America”—comprising in some 
five hundred pages exhaustive matter, 
as indicated in the title. In addition to 
the records, are well written, short bio- 
graphical sketches of well-known con- 
tributors to canine literature, accom- 
panied by excellent portraits of cele- 
brated field-trial handlers and reporters; 
also bench-show judges and a list of 
dogs imported since 1873. Also en- 
gravings of noted dogs. Perhaps no 
man in America is so well fitted, so 
capable every way, for the compiling of 
a work of this character as Major Taylor 
—being identified, as he has been, with 
American kennel matters since their in- 
eeption. While there may be some few 
errors in this book, what work of a 
similar character car: be found in which 
errors do not exist? It is sufficient to 
say that no kennel or sportsman’s 
library can be complete without a copy 
of this work, which as a book of refer- 
ence is invaluable. 





AFIELD. 
SHORT BARKS. 








Mr. Joe Lewis has lately acquired 
title to the celebrated English setter, 
Champion Paul Gladstone. 


* 
* * 


Miss Anna Griffin of Detroit has 
started a St. Bernard breeding kennel 
and has bought out the Royal St. Ber- 
nard Kennels and the Dudley Kennels 
of that city. She has named her estab- 
lishment the Belle Isle Kennels. 

*x i *” 
The celebrated pointer, Osborne Ale, 


is dead. 


* 
* ok 


Mr. E. W. C. Glynn has bought of 
Doctor Nicolai the famous Great Dane 
Senta, lately imported. 

« * » 

A very interesting meeting of the 
Brunswick Fur Club was held January 
16 to 21, at Westminster, Mass. This 
club has had for several winters past 
some glorious runs with the hounds and 
this year the event was no exception to 
the rule. About twenty of the best, 
foxhounds owned in America partici- 
pated in the sport. The annual meeting 
resulted in the election of A. C. Heffen- 
ger, president; A. B. F. Kinney, Henry 
A. Stetson and O. F. Joslin, vice-presi- 
dents; R. D. Perry, master of hounds; 
B. S. Turpin, secretary; W: B. Stone, 
treasurer; and N. Q. Pope, L. O. Denni- 
son, H. J. Given and S. Decatur, ex- 
ecutive committee for the ensuing year. 


* 
* OK 


Mr. Lorillard’s Ruby D., dam of sev- 
eral field-trial winners, died last month. 


* 
ok ok 


There is only one champion York- 
shire terrier of record now—Bradford 
Harry. Champion Toon’s Royal died 
in January. 


te 

Mr. Bishop’s Irish setter Elphin II, 
imported last summer, has died from 
distemper. 
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While being exercised on the streets 
at Gloversville, N. Y., during the show, 
Mr. E. Brooks’ well-known Dandie Din- 
mont Heather Madge was run over bya 
sleigh and instantly killed. 

* 


"PS. 

Champion Boss III., well known in 

England and America, has lately suc- 
cumbed to the inevitable. 
« * * 

The mortality among good dogs 
seems to have been great throughout 
last month. The great field-trial winner 
and sire of winners, the pointer Main- 
spring, died January 11. He was im- 
ported from England and was owned at 
the time of his death by Mr. J. T. Per- 
kins of Brooklyn. 


* 
* 


ok 
Mr. E. R. Bellman’s pointer Graphite 
has joined the silent majority, also. He 
has a good record as a stud dog. # 


* * 

The Northern Ohio Poultry, Pet 
Stock and Kennel Association, lately 
formed, was to have held a show at 
Akron, January 25 to 28. On account 
of small-pox which exists in the town, 
the show was postponed indefinitely. 

* 


* 
Mr. E. B. Sears has sold the St. Ber- 
nard Hepsy to the Duchess Kennels. 


ek. 

The officers of the Western Michigan 
Kennel Club elected for the coming 
year are Eugene Glass (editor of Zhe 
Dog Fancier), president; A. T. Lakey, 
treasurer; William O’Byrne, secretary. 

* " * 

The inaugural bench show of the IIl- 
indio Kennel Club of Indianapolis will 
take place in that city under A. K. C. 
rules March 28 to 31 inclusive. The 
Illindios have applied for membership in 
the A. K. C. and start out with a mem- 
bership of 100. The club’s president is 
H. S. New of the Journal, with Henry 
Schwinge and Charles K. Farmer as 
treasurer and secretary respectively. 





Field Trial Notes, 


Pierre Lorillard, Jr, seems to have 
been strictly “in it” at last year’s field 
trials—having won with 





With the exception of the Members’ 
Stake of the Eastern Trials, all Mr, 
Lorillard’s dogs have been handled 
through the trials by Tucker. Both Mr, 
Lorillard and Mr. Tucker deserve con- 
gratulations on their phenomenal success 
which has been due to judicious pur- 
chases, handling and hard work. 





Mr. Avent is still in the ring and the 
New Year found him with 1,600 and 


odd dollars as his share of the winnings 


in the trials of 1892. 





Captain McMurdo is $825 to the 
good and the rest of the boys straggle 
along after. 





The Blue Ridge Kennels’ Futurity 
Stake of 1892 has closed with 53 en- 
tries; of which 20 were sired by Gath’s 
Mark, 27 by Gath’s Hope and 6 by. 
Dan Gladstone. The stake is divided 
with $500 to the winner; $400 to 2d; 
$200 to 3d; $100 to 4th; and $100 - 
each to breeders of the winners of Ist, 
2d and 3d._ The trials will be run im- 
mediately after the close of the Southern 
Field Trials and will be judged by 
Major Taylor, P. H. Bryson and Capt. 
Patrick Henry. 





The Manitoba Field Trials Club held 


‘a meeting last month and perfected 


arrangements for this year’s trials. Wil- 
liam Tallman has been invited to again 
act in the capacity of judge. Entries 
for the Derby close June 1; All-Age 
Stake August 20. The trials will be 


run the week of September 12 and will 
probably be held in the neighborhood | 
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of Souris. A guaranteed purse of $800 
is held up. 





The Bexar Club’s trials were run off 
at Floresville, Texas, the week of Jan- 
uary 9. Seven dogs ran in the Derby— 
winning as follows: F. F. Myles’ Mo- 
doc, tst; Mrs. C. M. Rounds’ Waif, 2d; 
and A. J. Ross’ Argentine, 3d. The 
All-Age Stake had seven entries, two of 
which were runners in the Derby. The 
West End Kennels’ well-known Mani- 
toba Frisk took Ist and same owners’ 


Duchess of Kent, 2d; with F. F. Myles’. 


Jesse James, 3d. 





It is reported in Chicago that a new 
field-trial club will be formed in that 
city. Indications are that even the 
wonderful boom in field trials in 1892 
will receive added strength during 1893. 
Field-trial interest is fast becoming not 
merely an adjunct to the kennel world 
in general, but a little world of its own— 
affording employment for many as train- 
ers and kennel keepers. It is very evi- 
dent, says Forest and Stream, that many 
trainers now handle too many dogs to 
do justice to all and new men are bound 
to take up what will prove a lucrative 
means of earning a living. Every field- 
trial club increases the list of pointer 
and setter owners and the consequent de- 
mand for stock. Prospects are very 
. rosy for kenneldom in 1893. 





At the meeting of the American Field 
Trial Club, January 20, E. B. Reeves 
was elected presidént; U. R. Fishel, 
vice-president; and W. J. Beck, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 





The officers of the N. E. Field Trial 


Club elected for the present year are J.. 


H. Hayward, president; D. A. Good- 
win, Jr., E. O. Damon, E. Brooks and 
A. M. Tucker, vice-presidents; W. M. 
Lovering, secretary; W. C. Davenport, 
treasurer; W. A. Powers, F. W. Whit- 
lock, G. W. Lovell, E. K. Sperry, A. N. 
Sharp, J. L. Wells, A. R. Curtis and W. 
C. Baylies, board of governors. 


AFIELD, 
AS TO PEDIGREES. 








XAMINING the American Kennel 
Gazette for last month, I find that 
some 28,000 dogs of various breeds 
have been registered in the A. K. C. 
stud books since they were first opened 
in 1879. To register a dog in these 
stud books the following qualifications 
are necessary : 

Ist. Where sire and dam are already 
registered or are directly descended from 
the dogs already registered in said book; 

2d. Where dogs possess an authenti- 
cated pedigree extending back three 
generations; and 

3d. Where dogs (not eligible under 
the provisions above required) have won 
not less than two Ist prizes in the regu- 
lar classes at any show or have been 
placed at any field trial, recognized by 
the American Kennel Club. (Novice, 
miscellaneous and selling classes not in- 
cluded). 

It would seem at first glance that suf- 
ficient safeguard has been placed around 
such registrations, so that no unwarthy 
specimen could be registered; but a few 
instances of false pedigrees have been 
brought to my notice which show how 
easily the secretary of the club can be 
imposed upon by those unscrupulous in 
their dealings. Not that the Honorable 
Secretary could in any way prevent it, 
but rather that looseness of the rules 
does not give him the protection he 
needs. The loop-hole through which 
unscrupulous dealers may crawl lies in 
Rule 2. 

If the rules would provide how a ped- 
igree shall be authenticated, the secre- 
tary would be better justified in accept- 
ing some entries. Several years ago I 
purchased from a Philadelphia firm of 
fanciers (since in bad repute) a pair of 
beagles (?) which were accompanied by 
a pedigree that was undoubtedly a fake. 
As nearly all the names in the pedigree 
were presumably fictitious, I had no re- 
course and, as the dogs were simply un- 
der-sized foxhounds that proved useless 
in the field, the loss to me was total. 
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Still, I have no doubt but what the dogs 
could have been registered as beagles 
with this fake pedigree. 

It was only a year ago that I pur- 
chased a pair of Irish-setter puppies 
from a pedigree which certified that 
they were sired by Elcho, Jr., out of Ino 
—the latter not registered but her full 
breeding given. The puppies when re- 
ceived were poor specimens, but I 
thought nothing wrong until a few 
months later when they developed un- 
mistakable signs that they were not 
thoroughbreds. In the meantime they 
had been registered and their names are 
in the stud books to-day. One of them 
I sold without a pedigree and the other 
I gave away. I believe the time has 
come when some change in Rule 2 
should be made. Where the ancestors 
are not registered dogs, a breeder's cer- 


tifiicate to each unregistered dog for. 


three generations should be required, 
with application for registration, and the 
mame and address of each breeder 
should be given in the stud book. This 
would make. an authenticated pedigree 
that would be hard getting around. To 
make the stud book as a public record 
still more valuable, the death of each 
registered dog should be recorded as 
soon after his demise as possible. Dis- 
honest breeders still would have the op- 
portunity of using genuine pedigrees 
with dogs not entitled to them; but that 
is a matter at present beyond control, 
further than the disqualification of such 
person when he is found out. 

I believe there are many dogs regis- 
tered in the stud books that are sailing 
under false colors and many breeders 
who have not been “found out.” 

In the very best breeding there are 
numerous poor specimens from each 
litter. The conscientious breeder will 
weed them out—either destroying them 
or disposing of them without pedigree. 
Too many breeders, however, will sell by 
pedigree alone and the worthless ones 
falling into the hands of a novice will 
become registered, then bred and so on 
down the list of scrubs until two indi- 





viduals of the same breed differ in ap- 
pearance as widely as a Dachshunde 
from a deerhound. A friend of mine 
brought around a fair-looking pointer 
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pup the other day and informed me in - 


all seriousness that it was a thorough- 
bred Great Dane, and indeed he had 
purchased it as such. I know a lady 
who ‘parted with a very valuable buffalo 
robe last winter in exchange for the ped- 
igree of a mastiff that was accompanied 
by an animal of extremely doubtful 
parentage. 

Such matters as these of course can- 
not be regulated by the American Ken- 
nel Club, but when these pedigrees are 
bolstered up by a registration certificate, 
then what? An identification ticket 
should be given with each registry 
receipt; describing age, color, sex, 
heighth, weight and the points of judg- 
ing such breed as the ticket is made out 
for. Then novices would make fewer 
mistakes. 

No dogs under the age of 12 months 
should be allowed to be entered in the 
stud books and then when registered 
should be so minutely described that an 
identification could be made. The breed- 
er’s certificate as advocated in the Ken- 
nel Gazette is a step in the right direc- 
tion, but other steps are needed and will 
have to be taken before kennel matters 
will be properly regulated. 

C. P. HUBBARD. 

Broken Bow, Nebraska. 


WE have not received ‘full particulars 
of the Pacific Coast Field Trials, but 
learn that the entries were not quite so 
well filled as was expected. The judges 
were R. T. Vandervoort, D. M. Pyle and 
William Dormer. The Derby closed 
with 47 nominations, of which 18 filled. 








THE report that the famous trotting 
dog, the Irish setter Doc, was killed in 
a railroad accident in New Jersey, seems 
to have been without foundation, as he 
is reported safe at home in Brighton, 
Ontario. 
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A SNAKE-BITTEN DOG. 


at. 





HIS illustration is 
taken from a photograph made 
of the head of the Irish setter 
Alstead, twenty-four hours after 
being bitten by a rattlesnake. 
Alstead was hunting prairie- 
chicken on a hot September 
day, and while running down 
the steep side of a gully his 
handler, Mr. C. P. Hubbard, saw 
him suddenly leap back, shaking 
his head as though stung by a 
bee. A moment later the sharp 
rattle of the snake was heard. 
Hurrying up, Mr. Hubbard 
killed the snake and then, whip- 
ping out his*pocket-knife, made 
a free cut through the skin and 
flesh of the dog’s nose, connecting the two incisions made by the snake’s fangs. 
To use Mr. Hubbard’s words: “I then squeezed the wound for several minutes— 
drawing out as much blood as possible. Luckily, 1 had a saturated solution of 
permanganate of potash, the sovereign remedy for rattlesnake bites, along with 
me. I gave the dog four drops internally and washed the wound with the solu- 
tion for a full hour. If I had not had the remedy with me, I am satisfied the dog 
would have died before help could be reached, as he was very hot from run- 
ning and the venom took instantaneous effect. Five minutes after he was bitten, 
bloody froth was rurining from his mouth and nose and he was apparently almost 
unconscious. The only ill effects he suffered from the poison was a day or two of 

dumpishment.” The swelling of the head and throat all disappeared on the 
third day after he was bitten.” 

Permanganate of potash in the saturated solution is the great remedy for 
rattlesnake bite and no hunter should be without it. Cause the wound to bleed 
freely; wash with the solution; and give four drops internally every two hours 
until the effects of the poison have passed away. The internal dose should be 
given in water, as the solution is very astringent. 
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U. KETCHUM IN THE SULKS. 





AY, boys, I'll tell you what s’posin’ 
we do! S'posin’ we let up on field 
trials for a year or so and train some of 
our best-known dogs to point and stand 
steady to fur and feather? A genuine 
field trial winner with ability to discrim- 
inate ’twixt a quail and a land terrapin, 
would be a decided acquisition to any 
kennel just now. Why not let ourselves 
out a notch and see what we can accom- 
plish by more work and less talk ?? 
_ The time has been that there was real 
pleasure in witnessing a field trial, or in 
reading about those that we found it 
impossible to attend. That was ’way 
back in the early ’80s, when the present 
great doggy sheets were dona fide 
sportsmen’s journals, and a single 
column would have caught all the ken- 
nel advertisements in any one of them, 
Then, field-trial entries were dogs that 
had exhibited some natural turn and in- 
clination for the work expected of them; 
now they are built to order, and the 
raw material that is to develop into a 
prize-winner is selected before it fairly 
gets its eyes open. Zhen, the work of 
training was a labor of love (and the 
best energies and most watchful care of 
the owner were devoted to making the 
pupil perfect in his lesson); while at the 
present time the training of each entry 
is a matter of a hundred dollars or so in 
the pocket of some trainer who hustles 
the puppy through his A B C’s in one 
lesson, and has him working problems 
in Euclid before he has learned the ad- 
dition table. 

I’m feeling all out of sorts, and would 
growl a bit if such a way of easing my 
mind were not wholly at variance with 
my reputation as a good-natured fellow. 
Here I was counting on writing up the 
Irish-setter field trials, and, now that it 
is all over, there is really nothing to 
write about. It was a poor affair all the 
way through. As one report says, the 
winners “were not selected so much on 
account of their good performance as 
upon the poor work of others.” Bed- 





ford; winner of first in All-Age Stake, 
ran three heats; was down, in all, th. 
and 46m. His record was: Six points 
(one of which he stole); two flushes; 
refused to back once—and hunted spar- 
rows. Wouldn’t any of us lamm a dog 
that would do no better than that—es- 
pecially when a crowd was looking on? 
It’s simply awful. Allow me—in the 
langauge of the novelist—to draw a veil 
o’er the mournful scene. 

Every scribbler on kennel matters is 
now “dead after” Messrs. Bishop and 
Irwin because the magnificent string 
from the Glenmore Kennels was allowed 
to go to Lexington without preparatory 
training. Jump. on ’em, boys, that’s 
right! They need it—but no more so 
than four-fifths of the owners and hand- 
lers that have run dogs in the competi- 
tions of the past few months. Mr. Bish- 
op has not only lost the time and money 
invested, but he has exposed the appar- 
ent mediocrity of animals that have long 
and deservedly held leading positions in 
the kennel world. Champion Winnie 
II., Rupy Glenmore and Coleraine, are 
names that are familiar to all. Finglas 
was good enough, and well enough 
broken, to be named a absolute winner 
of the American Field Trials All-Aged 
Stake, while at the Irish-setter trials he 
was not “in it” at all. What does this 
signify? Does it prove that the dogs 


entered in the last-named event were ~ 


better performers than those that ran in 
the first? It might look that way toa 
greenhorn, mightn’t it? 

The fact is simply this: Under the 
present superficial methods of training, 
it would be the height of imbecility to 
expect anything like high class and uni- 
form work from Finglas or Tillie Boru 
or Annie Rooney or Shamus Shamrock. 
To-morrow, next Monday or next Christ- 
mas, stand Fulford, Elliott, Brewer or 
any other of our first-class trap-shots at 
the scratch and they will peck along at 
their regular gait of about go per cent; 
for they know exactly what they are 
doing and the best and surest way to do 
it. Then put spike collars on a Vander- 









See raat 
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. bilt and a Breckenridge and a few other 
_ blue-blooded gentlemen of unblemished 


pedigree, and how long would you be in 
forcing them to equal the experts’ scores. 
Under the existing rules, it is simply im- 
possible for a Derby entry to be a thor- 
oughly-trained animal. All professional 
trainers know this; but if they can per- 
suade their patrons to the contrary it is 
none of my business. No DOG BREAKER 
(professional or amateur) can divide his 
time impartially between a_ half-dozen 
dogs and do any one of them justice. 
There has never yet been perfected a 
system of training that will make a se- 
date and hard-working field dog out of a 
young and frolicsome puppy. Time can 
accomplish wonders that modern science 
cannot rival without calling in his assist- 
ance. 

Champion Breakshot, winner of Ist 
at the Universal Field Trials Club’s 
Field Trials!!! If there is anything in 


a name, this should indicate that the 


great Breakshot had knocked down and 
dragged out forty or fifty of the best 
field dogs in the Universe. Well, wha* 
in the world does it mean? I'll tell you: 
It means that he galloped through a 
stubble-field for an hour or so; flushed 
all the birds that had sense enough to 
fly; and pointed those that hadn’t; and 
roaded a covey of sparrows in a manner 
that was truly wonderful! Matched in 
“rapid rotation” against a mature puppy 
of eighteen months, a broken-down 
bench-show winner and a matronly 
bitch (whose heart was with her distant 
family and not in her work), he distanced 
them easily and won the blue ribbon be- 
fore he really knew whether his trainer 
was going fishing or had simply strolled 
out to see if there were any hogs root- 
ing up the clover. It was a Glorious 
Victory, and ’twill be told o’er and 
o’er when the great Breakshot is at 
the head of some kennel and Break- 
shot’s Boy’s Breakshot III. is in the 
hands of a trainer preparing for another 
Waterloo. U. Kercuum. 
Denver, Colorado, 





AFIELD. 


Irish Setter Field Trials. 


Run at Lexington, N. C., December 
19. There were 10 starters in the 
Derby. Winners were: 1st, George 
E. Gray’s Sagas Tearaway (Tearaway 
ex Tillie Boru); 2nd, same owner’s Til- 
lie Boru IL, litter sister to winner of Ist; 
3d, divided by F. L. Cheney’s Molleen 
(Henmore Shamrock ex Daisy) and C. 
T, Thompson’s Rockwood Dandy (Des- 
mond II. ex Fly). 

Winners of All-Aged Stake: — Ist, 
James B. Blossom’s Bedford (Minstrel 
ex Aurora); 2d, George E. Gray’s 
Elcho’s Maid (Elcho Junior ex Maid); 
3d, divided by Dr. G. G. Davis’s Currer 
Bell IV. (Tim ex Currer Bell III.) and 
H. B. Anderson’s Lady Alice (Redstone 
ex Lady Noreen). 





Pacific Field Trials, 


The Pacific Field Trial Club held its 
trials near Bakersfield, California, Janu- 
ary 16 to 21. Entries were not filled 
quite so well as expected, but a goodly 
number of dogs ran in each stake and 
much of the work done was of a high 
order. The Derby had 47 entries, of 
which number 18 filled—7 setters and 
II pointers. James E. Watson’s black 
pointer dog George P. won ist; H. T. 
Payne’s lemon-and-white bitch Countess. 
Noble won 2d; and Mr. Watson’s black 
pointers Jim P.and Doc P., with Cali- 
fornia Kennels’ English setter Johanna, 
divided 3d. 

Nine dogs filled in the All-Age Stake 
—~ 4 English setters, 1 Irish setter and 4 
pointers. First was won by T. J. Wat- 
son’s English setter dog Starlight; 2d 
by James E. Watson’s black pointer Old 
Black Joe II., and 3d by California Ken- 
nels’ English setter dog Pelham. 

Messrs. R. T. Vandervort, D. M. 
Pyle and William Dormer acted as 
judges. The trials were run under the 
old heat system, but at the next meeting 
of the club measures will be taken to 
adopt the more popular spotting. system 
and have it duly incorporated in their 
rules. 
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Tue Atchison (Kas.) tournament will 
be held, this year, February 21 and 22. 


> 
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A GUN cLUB has been formed at 
Evanston, Wyo., with over forty mem- 
bers. Success to it! 





<> 


THe Highland Gun Club of Des 
Moines, Iowa, holds its annual shoot 
February 21 and 22. 
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FULFORD is now ready to shoot with 
any one—Carver or Budd preferred— 
for not less than $250 a side. 


» 
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A matcH between J. A. Beckwith and 
O. D. Marx is to be shot at Evanston, 
Wyo., February 22, at 75 live birds for 
$500 a side. 








Doctor CARVER has accepted Mr. 
Brewer's challenge to shoot a match for 
the championship of the world and 
$1,000 a side. 





Tuomas J. Marana of Rockford, Ills., 
has beaten the world’s record by break- 
ing 1,000 glass balls in forty-four 
minutes with a 22-calibre rifle. 
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Miss ANNIE OAKLEY, now residing at 
Pompton, N. J., is practicing shooting 
from a bicycle while at full speed—her 


targets being oyster-cans thrown in the 
air. 


a 


Maj. JAmes P. Frost of Boston, Mass., 
and a prominent member of the Press 
Rifle Association of that city, died a 
few weeks since from over-work at the 
desk. 
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JANUARY 2, Jacob Pliess of Easton, 
Pa., made 72 bullseyes out of 75 shots 
with a Stevens 10-inch pistol, 22-calibre 
—shooting off-hand, eleven yards at the 
American Field target reduced to ten 
yards. 

gees 

In a recent team contest at Sedam 
Park between members of the Denver 
Club and the Country Club of Colorado 
Springs, the visitors were beaten by the 
score of 77 to 71. 


en 


To settle a dispute as to his ability to 
kill go live birds out of 100, and to de- 
cide a bet of $50, Bryan Haywood of 
Denver recently toed the scratch and 
killed 96—making one run of 46 
straight—shooting under Hurlingham 
rules. 

THE American Field Championship 
Cup, won so often by J. A. R. Elliott 
(and the personal property of that noted 





trap-shooter), was destroyed by fire at.” 





SPORTS 


the Jaccard jewelry store in Kansas 
City, January 14. 


_ 
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THE trap-shooters of St. Louis are 
trying to organize an association with 
$10,000 capital to establish a shooting 
park and build a $3,000 club house near 
the city. One-third of the money has 
been subscribed. 


»— 
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Cuar.es A. Bocarpus is after Doc- 
tor Carver’s scalp, with a challenge of 
wide and varied scope, embracing any- 
thing, from a blue-rock shoot to the 
breaking of 1,000 glass balls, against 
time, with shotgun or rifle. 
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ALL recent models of sporting rifles, 
whether single-shots or repeaters, are 
remarkable for their extreme lightness 
throughout. This seems to be an in- 
stance wherein the manufacturers at- 
tempt to “lead the fashion.” The gen- 
erality of rifle-shots would undoubtedly 
prefer a heavier arm. 

SSS eee 

THE Little Sioux Gun Club of Little 
Sioux, Iowa, has elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: B. J. 
.Peasley, president; P. G. Hicks, sécre- 
tary and treasurer. Mr. Hicks writes 
that quail were more plentiful the past 
fall in that section than they have been 
for many years. “A great many,” he 
says, “were left over at the close of the 
season; they have wintered well; and 
shooting next fall should be unusually 
good.” 
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Tue Silver State Rod and Gun Club 
was organized on the 16th of last month 


with the following officers: H.M. Mil- 
liken; president; O. N. .Hilton, vice- 
president and treasurer; J. R. Palmer, 
secretary. The club starts out with a 
membership (which will be limited to 
twenty) of eleven, and will hold trap 
shoots during the next season at the 
club grounds in Fletcher, to which 
members of other clubs will be invited. 
_ A lease on three lakes within riding dis- 
tance of Denver is in negotiation where 
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the members will erect a house and 
arrange conveniences for spring and fall 
shooting. 


oe 


The D. R. C, 

The prizes to be contested for on the 
grounds of the Denver Rifle Club, for 
the first six months in ’93, are as follows: 
At 200 yards—for ten scores of 85 or 
better, a gold medal; for ten scores of 
80 or better, a large silver medal; for 
ten scores of 75 or better, a small silver 
medal; for ten scores of 70 or better, a 
gold membership badge. No limit to 
number of prizes. At 500 -yards—for 
ten possibles, a gold medal; for ten 
scores of 49 or better, a large silver 
medal; for ten scores of 48 or better, a 
small silver medal; for ten scores of 47 
or better, a gold membership badge; for 
ten scores of 46 or better, a silver mem- 
bership badge. No limit to number of 
prizes. A gold medal will be given for 
the ten highest combined scores made 
by a member during the year at the 200 
and 500-yard range Creedmoor target. 


<< 


A Montana Trap Shoot. 


Seventy-two per cent is not a bad 
average for men who lay no claim to ex- 
pert honors. So think some of the 
members of the Yellowstone Gun Club 
of Livingstone, Mont.; and they have 
earned a right to their opinion. At a 
recent shoot at 100 blue-rocks each, the 
following scores were made by three 
members of the club: 

67 | Nathurst........... 


Fulford—Elliott. 

The result of the series of five matches 
recentiy shot between J. A. R. Elliott of 
Kansas City and E. B. Fulford, the 
Eastern crack shot, was quite a surprise 
to the many friends and backers of the 
eagle-orbed Missourian. Everything 
considered, Elliott made a very good 
showing, and Fulford by no means had 
a walk-over. The scores in the five 
matches are appended: 











86 96 90 96 
we average for the five shots was 79; Fulford’s 
3-5. 
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WAS IT? 





I have a neighbor who is the owner of 
an old-time, flint-lock musket of En- 
glish make, and he claims that it is the 
identical arm that killed the noted war 
chief Tecumseh. Now, I was always 
under the impression that Colonel (or 
Major) Johnson was squinting over a 
horse-pistol when he made that most re- 
markable ‘‘scratch” shot. I may be 
wrong, but I think not, in spite of my 
neighbor’s protestations. He is a good 
fellow—that neighbor of mine—but he 
is sometimes a little weak in the matter 
of historical facts. For instance, he told 
me, not long ago, that the English arch- 
ers who won the day at Agincourt pelt- 
ed their French adversaries with flint- 
tipped arrows—“ jest like them I found 
in the gyarden.” I know that ¢hzs is a 
mistake; but it is possible that he is bet- 
ter posted than myself on matters of 
American history. Some of your read- 
ers can doubtless tell me if Tecump 
actually took his medicine from the 
two-inch bore of a Queen Anne musket. 
If such was the case I want to know it; 
and then I will be satisfied of my own 
ignorance and will gracefully acquiesce 
when informed that Daniel Boone’s rifle 
was a smooth-bore, or that George 
Washington cut down the cherry tree 
with a cross-cut saw. Say, was it a 





musket ? O. W. P.. 
Boise City, ldaho. 
A Trap-Shooter’s Remonstrance. 


As a reader of Sports AFIELD “ from 
*way back,” I should like to file a kick 
on the present style of holding the gun 
in trap-shooting. Most shooters nowa- 
days put their gun to shoulder and point 
it in the direction they know the bird is 
going to be thrown. It occurs to ine 
that there is no exhibition of skill in this 
kind of shooting. Wouldn’t it look 
sportsman-like to see a fellow shooting 
ducks or grouse in this manner? What 
a comfortable position and what a nice 
figure a man would cut, tramping over 





the shooting ground with his gun to his 
shoulder waiting for his dog to “ pull”? 
While I may be radically wrong in my 
opinion, it seems to me that the present 
rules governing trap-shooting in this 
particular are wrong and should be re- 
vised. The only thing to prevent the 
birds from being shot even before they 
are thrown from the trap, is the danger 
of killing the trapper. Another thing I 
would like to mention, and that is the 
throwing of birds from traps. For ex- 
ample, we will say we are shooting from 
three traps. Trap No. 1 throws to the 
left; No. 2 straightaway ; and No. 3 to 
the right. It is only a question of short 
time until the shooters get on to the 
three directions and all a shooter has to 
do is to get his gun up to his shoulder 
and after sighting awhile, say “pull” 
and the result is a smothered bird with 
no exhibition of skill or quickness in lo- 
cating the direction-the bird has been 
thrown. It seems to me that birds 
should be thrown at unknown angles, 
with gun held below the elbow—thus 
giving the shooter a chance to show his 
skill. Our gun club is thinking serious- 
ly ‘of putting a clause in its rules, 
prohibiting the holding of gun above 
hip or elbow. I would be pleased to 
heaf the opinion of other shooters on 
this subject, as I should like to ex- 
change ideas with older and _ better 
shooters than myself. A. B. Rusy. 
Alamosa, Colorado. 
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THE Alamosa Gun Club held a well- 
attended tournament last month, in 
which some of the best shots in South- 
ern Colorado participated. The fact 
that Del Norte and Monte Vista are in 
the same district as Alamosa tends to 
keep up a spirit of worthy rivalry be- 
tween these three towns—giving to the 
shoots the zest of a strong local in- 
terest. 
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THANKS to the Denver Rifle Club, the 
interest in rifle-shooting was never great- 
er than at the present time. 








SPORTS 
AS TO HUNTING RIFLES. 


The Squirrel Question Elucidated. 


HAVE a few amendments to offer to the ex- 

cellent article, ‘‘ Hunting Rifles and Sights,” 
by Reuben Harwood, in the January Sports 
AFIELD. Now, my idea of a rifle for large game 
is one that shoots with great force—thus causing 
the paralyzing effect so much desired, and es- 
pecially so with dangerous animals. At any 
rate, in large game-shooting it is much better to 
hit your game a little too hard than not hard 
enough ; and as it is now the rule and not the ex- 
ception that the sportsman’s main object is the 
head and not the hide or meat, it becomes more 
important than éver that such sportsmen (who, 
by the way, are frequently not experienced hunt- 
ers) be armed with weapons that destroy at once 
and not maim. 

A hard-hitting rifle also means one of flat 
trajectory—a thing greatly to be desired. In the 
matter of hard hitting and trajectory, the English 
express rifles—shooting 137 grains of powder (and 
often more) with a bullet of 300 grains—give the 
proper effect. 

But as most diate sportsmen cannot own 
an Express, and as large game is so rarely met 
with, I think a rifle of smaller calibre can be 
made to do the work of the larger and also do for 
@ general all-around arm. And for the further 


reason that few sportsmen can afford to keep a 


different kind-of arm for each kind of game to be 
met. . 

Now, as a 45-calibre cannot be used for any 
but large game, then I would go in fora large 45; 
or, in other words, one shooting the maximum 
killing charge and also possessing the flattest 
trajectory. Therefore, get a 45-Express, using 125 
grains of powder or more. 

If a repeater is wanted, get the Winchester 
50-110-350 Express. This finishes Amendment 
Number One. 

Mr. Harwood further says that he has ‘‘no 
use for calibres between 45 and 32.’’ I think he 
passes over the most desirable size—the 40. For 
with a 40-calibre single-shot rifle the sportsman 
can have a choice of charges ranging from any 
quantity of powder and of balls weighing from 
100 grains up to 370 grains. If he wish to shoot 
squirrels or grouse or rabbits, use, say, ten to 
fifteen grains of powder and a 100-grain all-lead 
buliet; if turkey or geese or beef, increase the 
powder to twenty grains; then go on increasing 
(always using the everlasting straight shell) upto 
the maximum charge—90 grains and 370 grains, 
patched. With such an arm you are always 
‘- fixed.” 
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But my ideal rifle would be this: A safe re- 
peater handling a 40-90-370 straight shell as its 
standard maximum load, and also to handle all 
sizes down to the empty shells; so that, if de- 
sired, round balls of light weight and light- 
weight charges of powder could be used ; even in- 
serting the balls below the muzzle of the shell. 

With such a rifle and charge, the sportsman 
could praetice on running shots and thus become 
perfectly familiar with his arm; so that, when 
after large game with the maximum load, he 
could do much better shooting. Whereas, by the * 
present system of using a lighier rifle of different 
drop and different lever action from his large 
rifle, he is almost lost when he assumes to use 
the latter arm. 

Familiarity with one rifle (only) BREEDS CON- 
TENT. 

Now, I will leave the ideal world for the prac- 
tical, and object to, or rather amend, his arm for 
small game. 

The 25 is all right, but not the charge—namely,” 
19 grains and 75 grains; this is entirely too much 
powder for small game, for the conditions are 
changed entirely with small-game shooting. It 
is not head and horns that is sought, but tender 
morsels for a sick friend, even if that friend be 
yourself. Squirrels and grouse or quail and rab- 
bits are the small game mostly shot, and I know 
a 75 or 86-grain ball in front of 20 grains of pow- 
der will make mince-meat out of a squirrel or, 
bird, unless hit in the head—and we all know a 
squirrel’s head is thie sweet-breads of the animal. 
The head of a squirrel is the choice tid-bit ; hence, 
save the head. Todo so, shoot through the fore- 
shoulders with a 22-long rifle cartridge or, better 
yet, a 10-65 25-calibre, now made rim-fire only. 

I consider the Lyman combination rear-sight 
the best in conjunction with the ivory-bead front 
sight ; but a sight that I like first-rate is the or- 
dinary ivory-bead front and the rear a straight 
(across top) bar with a fine notch—extremely fine 
at that. 

I agree with Mr. Harwood about using the rifle 
for squirrel-shooting; primarily, because it is 
more sportsmanlike, for the scatter-gun is intend- 
ed only to be used on moving objects. [The idea 
of butchering a poor little squirrel with three © 
drams of powder and 400 pellets of shot is to be 
abhorred. ] 

I do not agree with his old-fashioned way of 
dressing squirrels. The best way is to proceed as 
follows: With a hatchet or axe cut off the tip of 
nose and the feet. Then make an incision across 
and through the bone at base of tail (being care- 
ful to lossen the skin well up the side); then 
place the shoe on the tail and holding by the legs 
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dexterously turn the squirrel out of the skin—an 
expert can dress three a minute, with hardly a 
hair left on the meat. The strong odor of an old 
boar-squirrel at certain seasons cannot be over- 
come, and it is better at once to throw such an 
animal away. Never parboil a squirrel. It re- 
moves the gamey flavor and is a decidedly 
‘*Dutchy’’ way of cooking. If at home, fry a 
young squirrel in butter ; if in the woods, impale 
on a green stick and revolve in front of the fire. 
If an old squirrel, fry in butter; when nicely 
browned on both sides and seasoned, scatter a 
handful of flour over ; then pour over a pint or 
more of boiling water and let stew gently, until 
tender. Ifa ‘‘patriarch,” stew until, perfectly 
tender with a few slices of salt pork, add vege- 
tables quantum suff. 

This cooking of the squirrels leads back to the 
query sometime ago in Sports AFIELD: ‘The 
best dog for squirrel hunting ?”’ 

The common black-and-tan fice, the collie and 
the mongrel are used extensively ; but my choice 
of all dogs is the light-weight pointer, as he pos- 
sesses sense and scent ; does not give tongue too 
much (a fault with both hounds and cockers); 
has the courage and dexterity to pick up a squir- 
rel on the jump; will hold his tree until you 
come up and.promptly leave and hunt elsewhere 
when so ordered ; will retrieve from water in 
case you are shooting along a cypress brake ; will 
not fool time away after other game unless you 
order him so to do; and, all in all, is the choice 
dog for squirrels. And, while I consider the 
pointer no better than the setter for game birds, I 
do consider him the setter’s equal every way ; 
and as a squirrel and all-around hunting dog 
much his superior. 

GEORGE C. SHARP (‘‘Crocus’’). 

Mammoth Spring, Ark. 

lh ae 
A Universal Favorite. 

The subjoined letter, originally sent to Mr. 
William Lyman, the well-k.own sight inventor, 
is published not so much as an advertisement 
but rather as a matter of general interest : 

Enclosed find remittance for one of your front sights. 
* * * The ivory bead, combined with your rear sight, 
fills the long-needed wants of a rifleman. I tried them 
this morning on turkey, scoring two successive shots at 
long range. ( ] : noble old game bird of 
the forest cannot get out of my resch; the white bead 
shows up well against his dark, glossy body. Hureka— 
I have found it. : B. D. Witson. 

Pittsburgh, Texas. 

RE RGR 
Good Cooking 
Is one of the chief blessings of every home. To always 
insure good custards, puddings, sauces, etc., use Gail 
Borden “‘ Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk. Directions on 
the label. Sold by your grocer and druggist. 
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IN a pigeon-shooting match held at Compton 
Avenue Park, St. Louis, Mo., on Saturday of last 
week, between Messrs. Prendergast and Cabanne, 
100 birds each man for $100 a side, Mr. Prender- 
gast scored 93 to Mr. Cabanne’s 79. William 
Crosby was referee and T. H. Keller and Jule 
Comisky judges. Piendergast shot a 12-gauge 
gun at 28 yards rise and Cabanne a 16-gauge at 
26 yards rise. 


2 
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Useful Angling Adjuncts. 


The Enterprise Manufacturing Company of 
Akron, Ohio, one of the largest manufacturers of 
fish baits and anglers’ specialties in the world, 
surely deserves the name it has adopted for its 
association, and of which it has made itself so 
worthy by supplying those that are fond of fishing 
with constantly improving devices. 

There is probably no improvement in the arti- 
ficial bait line that has created a greater revolu- 
tion than the Enterprise company’s luminous bait. 
If there is still anyone in doubt, we would advise 
him to send to the company for a printed list of 
testimonials received from some of the most noted 
anglers in this country and Canada, including 
President-elect Cleveland. We understand the 
latest improvement to the luminous bait is that 
spoon blades or rubber baits may now be bent in 
any shape and the luminous properties will not. 
flake off; thus, this luminous bait is well-nigh 
indestructible. 

The reversible hinge lug, for which the com- 
pany has secured valid letters patent, gives the 
spoon blade almost automatic revolution and 
obviates the heretofore wobbling and jerky mo- 
tion, commonly accompanying other makes of 
spoons. This movement represents the natural 
motion of the fish. Then, too, the blade reverses 
when the fish is caught and runs with the bait— 
thus obviating any danger of the blade’s being 
broken by coming in contact with logs, rocks and 
so forth. 

LEE ESP ae SESE 3 
“One Night to Chicago.” 


This means that you leave Denver in the morning and. 
do not reach Omaha and Council Bluffs until after mid- 
night, making no counections for St. Paul, Minneapolis 
or any other point. Chicago is not reached until the fol- 
lowing evening—too late for any business and after all 
trains for the East have left, excepting the fast limited 
ones on which extra fare is charged. All this is easily 
obviated by taking the Union Pacific fast evening train. 
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Texas or California. 

If you are contemplating a trip to either of the above 
States, you should ascertain what advantages the Union 
Pacific Railway has to offer before purchasing tickets. 
Ticket office, 1708 Larimer street, Denver, Colo, 








A Bear Memory, Merely. 


Lazily enjoying an after-dinner pipe in 
a friend's cabin on the Sun River (near 
Great Falls, Montana) some five years 
ago, we were disturbed in our yarn spin- 
ning by the entrance of one of the herd- 
ers to say that four large bears had been 
seen in a gulch some three miles to the 
west and that if any one had lost any 
there was a good opening. 

Now, as I had been talking b’ar ever 
since my arrival, there was no show to 
crawl out of it; although four, and those 
large ones, was rather more than I had 
lost. My host had no desire to inter- 
view any grizzlies, but offered to accom- 
pany me to his sheep camp near by and, 
if necessary, come to my assistance, 
when he found it impossible to dissuade 
me from making an attack on this for- 
midable army. 

I had already seen sign of bear about 
the place described to me and felt rea- 
sonably safe in making the attack, pro- 
vided I could see them from a point I 
proposed to make and where Joe had 
assured me I could command a view of 
the entire “ shootin’ match.” As one or 
more of this family had been often seen 
on this spot rooting for some choice 
morsel, I felt quite sanguine, although 
many hours had elapsed since the four 
were seen. 

I was particularly told on no account 
to ever shoot at a bear above me, and as 
the point of observation was some 200 

~ the feeding ground, . ha 
on that score. 


By a circuitous route I reached the 
bluff and dismounted, tying my horse 
securely—a fact that undoubtedly saved 
my life. Crawling cautiously to the 
edge of the bluff and peeping over, I 
distinctly saw the place described to me, 
but the closest search failed to discover 
anything living. Here I was and here I 
proposed to remain for a while and 
watch. While gazing intently on the 
plateau below me,I was startled by a 
falling rock from above, and, instantly 
turning, I saw some animal moving in 
the underbrush sixty or seventy yards 
above and slightly to my left. 

Bear was my only thought— but, 
alas! on forbidden ground; for it was 
above me. A shot, at least, I must 
have. Making a cautious move toward 
my horse and glancing now and again 
at the bear, I was surprised to see him 
stand on his hind legs to view the unin- 
vited intruder on his domain. Without 
a thought of consequences, the old 
45 Winchester went to the shoulder and 
the echo had barely come back before a 
monstrous form was half rolling, half 
jumping across the space that but a mo- 
ment before had separated us. I fired, 
one more shot, cut the halter and, leap- 
ing into the saddle, started up hill with 
all speed. No thought of looking back 
worried me. Forward! was the word. 
Reaching an old trail, I drew rein to try 
and find if the bear had gone one way 
and I another, and my relief was great 
to see that I was not followed. 

Listening carefully, I heard a great 
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racket further down, and, while it seemed 
to be about one place all the time, it 
gradually ceased. I now felt that I had 
the advantage of my foe, being above 
him and also among some trees; but 
the grand question arose, Where was 
he? “There’s the rub.”- It is one 
thing to go into danger you can see and 
a very different affair to meet it when 
you don’t know where it is to come 
from. However, it was surely below, 
and horseback seemed the safest way to 
investigate. 

It was with difficulty I could induce 
my steed to return. He had more 
horse sense than his rider. But curiosity 
prompted an investigation, and the spurs 
overcame his reluctance and back we 
went, slowly—expecting a charge every 
instant. But no, all was still, as still as 


death ; for a few feet below where I had 
stood the monster lay dead, caught as 
he was rolling, against a projecting rock. 

The ground where I had stood was 
all torn up and one might have supposed 


it had been grubbed for a wheat farm. 
My first shot went true and pierced his 
lungs. My second missed his head and, 
striking back of the shoulder, entered 
the kidney. Either wound was mortal, 
but had it not been for my horse all that 
was mortal of me would have required a 
good deal of pieceing to be recognized. 
JAMES FULLERTON. 
Wyoming Postoffice, Wyo. 


Colorado Game Laws: A Rejoiner. 


During the past year I had the pleas- 
ure of contributing various articles to the 
columns of this magazine—one of which 
referred to the Game Laws of the West- 
ern States and Territories; and to this, 
one M. A. Nott of Cafion Creek, Colo- 
rado, takes exception, on the ground 
that it gives the ‘‘ ring” sportsman para- 
mount rights. As to this co-respond- 
ent’s field of actual observation in regard 
to the taking and killing of game, I can 
only surmise ; but as to the uses, intents 
_ and purposes of a game law in its proper 

application, it seems to be seen through 
.a very narrow field of vision, as is plain- 
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ly evidenced from the assertions and in- 
terrogatories contained in his answer. 

In reply, I would say that game, in 
its nature wild, is and always has been 
considered as belonging to the State. 
The man who earns his living by making 
use of his mental faculties in the office ; 
the mechanic who faithfully plies. his art ; 
the farmer; the miner—aLL are equal 
before the law and why should any one 
of the foregoing class be made an excep- 
tion to the taking of game. Mr. Nott 
evidently belongs to that class of persons 
who look in a reproachful way toward 
those persons who come from without 
their own bailiwick to enjoy recreative 
nature and a hunt. You will find the 
species almost wherever you go. Fur- 
ther on, Mr. Nott elegantly asks, “ Who 
is the worse—those who killa deer now 
and then and sell a portion to get the 
means wherewith to buy a few groceries 
for himself and family, or the rich bug- 
ger who will kill, not only one, but a 
half dozen or so, just for their horns?” 
In answer to this, I would say that this 
critic from Cafion Creek ought to know 
that there is a law called Self-Preserva- 
tion, styled the first law of nature, and 
no man would be expected to allow 
himself to go hungry or to see_his 
family on the verge of starvation at any 
season of the year if the flesh of game 
was obtainable. This is not the class of 
persons that the game laws are directed 
to in their strictest sense. While every 
law proposes a remedy ; yet the spirit of 
the law is interpreted by signs the most 
natural and probable at the time the law 
was made. 

As to the other statement that “ Mr. 
Seaton surely has never travelled in the 
mountains—at least not in the newly 
settled parts of them,” perhaps it will 
not be out of place to say that for about . 
four years in succession my business 
took me almost constantly into the 
mountainous portions ‘of Utah, Colo- 
orado, Wyoming and New Mexico, at 
distances ranging trom fifty to 150 
miles from any railroad. During this 
time I had ample opportunity to ascer- 
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tain the mode of life on newly-settled 
ranches, which oftentimes were few and 
far between. I believe in another state- 
ment closely relating to this last one, 
and that is this—that, while theory is all 
right in its place, yet no one at this age 
of the world should trespass upon the 
readers of a legitimate and enterprising 
magazine by having introduced into its 
columns something that he knows 
nothing about. 

Mr. Nott should by all possible means 
secure a copy of the Game Laws of this 
State and read them carefully. While I 
do not claim they are all that they 
should be, it would, nevertheless, be in- 
teresting to have Mr. Nott point out the 
sections that he claims favor the sports- 
man and thereby get a more direct 
answer to his arguments. Any sane 
person who has any interest in the 
preservation of game knows that sports- 
men who kill game for pastime only, 
and the hide-hunter equally, should be 
punished to the full extent of the law. 

And now I would suggest one thing 
to Mr. Nott, and I think it would be 
well for him to keep it in mind, as it 
might perhaps some time save him no 
little amount of trouble, and that is this, 
That the game laws of our Western 
States and Territories, as well as any 
other laws, are made for the community 
—the public at large—and not for any 
particular class of individuals. 

Denrer, Colo. H. B. Seaton. 


ip 
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Fox-Trapping. 


I used to go up into the Gallinas 
Mountains in the first days of the early 
snow-fall and trap for foxes with a friend 
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who lived on a ranche at the foot of 
Hermit’s Peak. There are lots of people 
who think they know how to trap a fox, 
and, although they succeed now and 
then in catching one, they don’t know 
all the tricks ,of the business. In the 
first place, they handle their trap and 
the bait with their hands, and, the scent- 
ing powers of the fox being very strong, 
he at once detects the smell of human 
contact as unerringly as a dog can recog- 
nize his master’s footprints. The smell 
is all the fox wants to warn it of dan- 
ger and away he goes. I discovered 
this by experiment, and I made it a prac- 
tice never to touch either the traps or 
bait with my hands. I used tongs made 
of hard wood. But even with this pre- 
caution I found that my traps were not 
gathering in as many foxes as I had a 
right to expect, and I went to thinking 
the matter over. A fox is always sus- 
picious. I had discovered that when a 
fox sees a piece of meat, a dead bird, 
chicken or whatever it may be lying on 
the ground, he does not make a dash for 
it and pounce upon it at once—no mat- 
ter how hungry he may be. A fox’s 
manner of approaching an object of this 
kind is peculiar. He trots around ina 
circle, gradually narrowing them until 
he reaches the bait, upon which he 
fastens his suspicions and his greedy eye. 
I introduced a successful scheme by 
putting the bait a few feet away from the 
trap, which was cunningly hidden from 
view. When the fox came and began 
his circling around, all the while closely 
watching the bait that had tempted him, 
he would inadvertently step into the trap 
and then his dream of life was over. 
Denver, Colo, Lute WILcox. 
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FEBRUARY, 1893. 


THERE are over 900 wheels in use in 
Los Angeles, California. 


THE State Meet of Kansas Wheelmen 
will be held at Fort Scott, July 3 and 4. 


SANGER goes abroad in March to cap- 
ture the N. C. U. Championships. 


THERE are threats of an attempt to 
prove Johnson’s 1:56 record a fake. 

MINNEAPOLIs is to have a new quarter- 
mile track located at Lake Harriet. 


St. Louis is to have two new cycle 
race-tracks. 


Tue Park Cycle Company of Balti- 
more has failed. 


It is reported that 1,810 Sterling 
Specials have already been sold. 


AWA Hl i (hi iy 
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Tur Wisconsin State meet will be 
held at Ripon next season. 


New York wheelmen have been able 
to ride upon Long Island Sound this 
winter on the ice. 


Tue League meet of ’93 will be held 
at Chicago—in all probability during 
the week beginning August 7. 


SAVANNAH (Ga.) wheelmen expect to 
hold a grand tournament February 22, 
on their quarter-mile cement track. 


THE first bicycle brought into the 
United States crossed “the briny” seven- 
teen years ago. 


Tue dates for the great and only 
Springfield tournament have been finally 
fixed upon as September 13 and 14. 


Tue Nebraska Division will give ten 
prizes, ranging in value from 75 cents 
to 25 dollars, in membership competition 
this year. 


A FORTY-EIGHT hour cycle race was 
lately run in Edinburgh, Scotland. The 
distance covered was something over 
700 miles, 
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E. W. Baarp, one of Chicago’s live 
racing men, goes to Portland, Oregon, 
to take charge of the store of the Colum- 
bia Cycle Company of that place. 


THE irrepressible Jack Prince is cir- 
Culating affidavits to the effect that he 
made a quarter in 31 % at Orlando, Fla., 
January 2. 


GEORGE M. Kincston, ex-Amateur 
Champion of New Zealand, ran into a 


dog recently and died from the injuries - 


received from the fall. 


THERE will be a big circuit in New 
York State alone next season. Roches- 
ter, Batavia, Lockport, Niagara Falls 
and other cities are now arranging dates. 


FRANK WALLER, the Californian, is 
having a special wheel made for use in 
training for the English twenty-four- 
hour race next season. 


Frep Paree of Peoria, Arthur Lums- 
den of Chicago and W. C. Marion have 
been secured as salesmen by the In- 
diana Bicycle Company of Indianapolis. 


THE Seddon tire will be introduced 
in this country by General Manager 
Bowden. This tire is very popular in 
England and is wired on. 


A Mount Hotty (N. J.) cyclist took a 
spin the other day with the mercury 
down to 14° below zero and was literal- 
ly frozen to his wheel. It is thought he 
will recover. 


At the annual election of officers of 
the Chicago Cycling Club, January 7, 
C. E, Randall was elected president over 
N. H. Van Sicklen and C. P. Root cap- 
tain over H. A. Githens. 


A Brooxtyn (N. Y.) wheelman, one 
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Murphy—having attached a runner to 
to the front forks of his wheel—is said 
to have ridden a straightaway mile 
on the ice in the fast time of, 1:33. 


THE promoters of another six-day 
professional race at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, were unable to 
arouse enough enthusiasm and the sub- 
ject had, perforce, to be dropped. 


A NEw man—Harry Grant by name 
—will be seen upon the racing circuit 
next season. He hails from Springfield, 
Ohio, and is said to be the best man in 
the State. 


TREASURER SCHOFIELD of the New 
York Cycle Company defends the drop 
in that company’s wheels to $100 by 
saying that he believes that high-grade 
wheels generally will come down to 
about that figure in the near future. 


Amonc the Western firms that are 
doing exceedingly well west of the Mis- 
souri River is that of Kingman & Co. of 
Peoria. They handle the Centaur Cycle 
Company’s well-known King and Queen 
of Scorchers. 


At a meeting of the Racing Board, 
held during the Philadelphia show, it 
was decided to suspend all of the East- 
ern cracks who rode at the Chicago 
tournament for having taken expense 
money. This includes some well-known 
names—-among others, Dorntge, Tyler, 
Hess and Wheeler. 


In number of applications for admis- 
sion to membership in the L. A. W., 
New York led in December with fifty- 
eight; Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
having fifty-five each. Utah and the 
District of Columbia struggle feebly in 
sight with one application apiece—aid- 
ing to build up the grand total of 595, 
as against 282 in December, ’gI. 
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Two world-girdlers (who, in June, 
1890, left New York en route for New 
York via the Orient and Occident) have 
lately turned up in San Francisco on the 
home stretch. They report very good 
luck all the way around—having suc- 
ceeded in riding across China—some- 
thing that Thomas Stevens and others 
have attempted in vain, owing to the un- 
friendliness of the “Haythen Chinee.” 


“A younG lady has recently taken a 
bicycle with her to India, where she ex- 
pects to make use of it in missionary 
work.” So? Well, one of our most 
noted generals held to the grim maxim 
that the only good Indian was a dead 
Indian; presumably, the young lady in 
question supports the same doctrine and 
she expects to give the natives gratti- 
tous rides on an ordjnary. 


THE co-operation of Mr. Appleyard, 
agent of the town of Pullman, having 
been secured, it is now thought that the 
Associated Cycling Clubs of Chicago 
will be enabled to hold their annual 
Pullman race as formerly. The man- 
agement of the great Pullman Hotel, 
however, will only concede to the wheel- 
men access to the main corridor and 
dining room. The ruffianly conduct of 
the “disorderlies” last year has been 
neither forgotten nor forgiven. 


‘©The cry is still, They come !’’ 

This time it is the Sperry Cycle Com- 
pany which has just moved right into 
line on Denver’s Cycle Row—their pas- 
ture lot adjoining that of the Overman 
company on one side and the Chas. F. 
Stokes outfit on the other. The Sperry 
people have spared themselves no trouble 
in fitting things up right, and, as they 
have an abundance of floor space in 
front and a well-equipped repair shop in 
the rear (in charge of J. S. Van Bus- 
kirk, the popular expert), they will no 
doubt do a fine trade the coming season. 
Columbias, Fowlers and Kenwoods will 
be their leaders. 
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“CycitistT Dritt REGULATIONS” and 
“Cycle-Infantry Drill Regulations” are 
a couple of new works pnblished by the. 
Pope Manufacturing Company—both 
brought out in recognition of the fact 
that the cycle will play no unimportant 
part in the military history of the future. 
The first named, fromthe pen of Lieut. W. 
T. May, U.S. A., is based on infantry 
drill; while the second, prepared by 
Gen. Albert Ordway, U.S. A., gives the 
drill as.used in cavalry tactics, together 
with comprehensive diagrams showing 
and explaining the different movements 
and evolutions. 


The Whirling Wheel. 

Many thousands of progressive-minded 
American citizens who see bicyles every 
day have no definite idea of their dis- 
tance-devouring capabilities. They have 
heard of “century runs,” and consider 
100 miles in twelve hours as about the 
limit for a first-class wheel ridden by a 
strong-limbed expert. The sale of 
wheels could be readily doubled by 
teaching the uninformed multitudes that 
a century can easily be accomplished by 
any man or woman possessed of or- 
dinary physical strength and the use of 
all their members, provided that he or 
she will devote but a very limited time to 
training. Such an achievement sinks to 
insignificance beside the 100 miles made 
by Dubois in 5 hours, 2 minutes and 
17 2-5 seconds, the same rider’s 230 
miles and 586 yards in 12 hours or 
Stephane’s 41834 miles in 24 hours. 








WILL the cash-prize cloud that has 
so long darkened the horizon be dis- 
sipated by the brilliant rays of the N. C. 
A.? Well, hardly. There will be a 
general migration of such L. A. W. 
members as have previously yearned for 
coin and currency—provided they feel 
assured of their ability to win in: fast 
company—but if there was ever neces- 
sity for the formation of “Class B,” or 
“Maker’s Amateur Class,” as provided 
in the racing board’s proposed amend- 
ment, that necesstty will be in nowise 
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removed or materially lessened. The 
class of riders receiving pay, directly or 
indirectly, from manufacturers whose 
wheels they bestride, is too large to be 
wholly absorbed by the new association. 
Besides, there are men among _ those 
riders who have their own “commercial 
rating,” so to speak, who would really 
forfeit the cash before they would. give 
up the name of amateur. And so the 
term “cash-amateur” will gain cur- 
rency and another revision of Webster 
become necessary. 


That D. W. C. Smoker. 


On January 27 the Denver Wheel 
Club held a smoker at its club house on 
Evans street, the like of whlch was 
never before seen in these parts. To 
say that “de gang”.was there in 
all its pristine glory, would be put- 
ting it mildly. It was a gathering of 
“the bums” to hold a “Hard Times 
Smoker.” The forsaken freight-car 
tourist was their in large numbers. No 
ladies were invited and thus the boys 
had everything their own way. Every 
bum was called upon for some kind of 
a performance—either a song, a recita- 
tion or perhaps a run around the 
block. Bert Cassidy’s make-up was 
voted “great;” he was certainly very 
much “in it.” Charles Hackney, Colo- 
rado’s Chief Consul, was very popular 
that evening; indeed so much so that 
his clothes were nearly torn off in the 
crowd’s endeavors to get at him. Suit- 
able refreshments were given the hungry 
tramps, after which a good flash-light 


photograph was taken. 
ge 


Germany has a law prohibiting the 
use of lamps with red glasses on the 
sides. When some rider oversteps this 
rule and comes to a show-dowrni with the 
law, it generally costs him about £3 or 
more. 

In its latest issue Zhe Bearings sug- 
gests that Good Roads would make a 
model official organ for the L. A. W. 
We await further returns with much in- 
terest. 
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Bicycles and Postal Service. 

In cities like Buffalo and Washington, 
where the smooth asphalt pavements 
are so common, says Postmaster Gen- 
eral Wanamaker in the Cycle Show 
Souvenir, the bicycle has been found of 
great value in the distributions and col- 
lections of mail. They are quicker than 
the horse cars, quicker than wagons, 
and cost practically nothing to maintain. 
In lieu of these advantages, letter-car- 
riers have in many instances been en- 
couraged to buy them for service, par- 
tially upon the allowance which would 
otherwise have been expended for car 
fare. This use of the bicycle in cities, 
as they are better paved, will come into 
greater and more general use. 

But with the extension of the free de- 
livery of mail into the country, which 
has been gradually started under a re- 
cent agitation by tle post-office depart- 
ment, and which is receiving a fresh im- 
petus as the manifold benefits of this 
free delivery are understood and the agi- 
tations for good roads continue, will 
come the chief use of the bicycle in con- 
nection with the distributions and col- 
lections of mails. Boys with bicycles 
have distributed and collected mail by 
private arrangement with their neigh- 
bors hitherto; they will continue to do 
it,and they, and the regular carriers who 
will gradually be enlisted in the service, 
will use the bicycle more and more for 
this purpose. While its use is not prac- 
tical in all weathers, like the horse, yet 
an economical bicycle service can easily 
be made to fit in with the work of the 
star route contractors or of the monnted 
carriers. 

Every man intereated in the develop- 
ment of the bicycle must find it of ad- 
vantage, therefore, to agitate the rural 
free delivery and collection of mails, as 
well as the improvement of country 
roadways. The mails will thereby help 
the roads, the roads assist the mails. 
The two combined will advance the bi- 
cycle, and all three be beneficial to 
dwellers in the country and allow them 
to enjoy the conveniences of town life. 
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They can receive letters and papers 
promptly and keep in touch with the 
outer world as never before. The post- 
office department is intended to transmit 
intelligence; its policy is to establish 
offices and put on routes as rapidly as 
the country is settled, so that the educa- 
tional and social effects of the distribu- 
tion of mail may be kept up in all parts 
of the land. The agricultural people 
want free delivery of mails as soon as 
possible. With two such advanced 
facilities as good roads and bicycles, 
good mail facilities need not be lacking 
anywhere. 





A ROSEATE FUTURE. 


EFERRING to the rapid growth of 

the cycle trade in this country, 

that clever writer, “The Idler,” in a late 
issue of the Toledo Journal, says: 

If we can but stop a moment and con- 
sider, we will presently discover the 
chief reasons for this wonderful growth. 
Now every one rides, barring a few 
ultra-fastidious, who assume that they 
are too good to do as do the remainder 
of their fellows. But as these are large- 
ly the ones who turn up the bottom of 
their trousers when the cable announces 
rain in London, they are in the minority, 
and can be spared. In fact, they never 
will be missed. On the other hand, 
men and women, boys and girls have 
discovered that reasonable, moderate 
exercise, such as the wheel affords, 
offers splendid opportunity for those 
whé pass their lives in office or store, 
to secure that change so essential to 
health and happiness. 

Dyspepsia, and the woes that flock 
with that annoying trouble, flee from 
exercise as fire from water. 

The “blues” have no affiliation with 
green grass and bright skies. 

Motion is life and wheeling is the 
very poetry of motion. 

Vice and sin hide their diminished 
heads before the wheel, for the rider 
must have a clear head and a steady 
brain, and cannot dissipate and wheel. 
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As quaint old Izaak Walton said, “ Fish- 
ermen must not wrangle,” so with wheel- 
men, they have no time for quarrels and 
must ride ahead and forward. 

A wider acquaintance with nature 
follows the use of the wheel. That 
young person, otherwise restricted to 
the cramped and confined city, finds in 
the wheel temptation to venture untried 
country roads and hidden glens and 
valleys. Here, where wild flowers bloom 
and verdant grass offers velvet couch, 
the clerk or student may rest amid the 
daisies and watch the flitting birds and 
the chasing clouds above. 

Sleep follows riding as night succeeds 
day. The follower of this exercise starts 
after the work of the day is completed 
and within an hour or two has covered 
street and road, and, returning, seeks 
his couch weary in body as well as 
brain, and awakes after a refreshing 
night of rest, well equipped for the tasks 
of the day; while, had he sat on boat or 
porch for the evening hour, his body 
had not participated in the weariness of 
the brain, and he had possibly tossed 
for hours on his restless bed. 

The military interest in wheeling 
makes imperative that sequence so sure 
to follow: good roads, and with good 
roads there opens an almost endless 
vista of farmer boys who own and ride 
their bicycles. Then, country road as 
city street will be dotted with eager 
riders and the demand, now seemingly 
fabulous, will test even the capacity of 
the now rapidly developing business of 
making wheels. 

With 100,000,000 of population to be 
gathered in this country in 1900, and 
with the added prosperity certain to 
ensue and be everywhere prevalent, it is 
not a wild assertion to affirm that what 
now appears like an over-production 
will then be considered as relatively 
small, as we now view our present out- 
put as compared with that of 1877. 

The wheel business is yet in its in- 
fancy, at least that is the view of the 
Idler, who considers the problem from 
an entirely unbiased point of view. 
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CYCLING ECHOES. 


It is reported that a certain cycle 
salesman of repute commands a salary 
of $8,000. Next! 


Zimmerman starts for Brunswick, 
Georgia, March 1, where he will train 
for the coming season. 


The new sprocket’ wheels may be 
geared much higher than any others. 
One Western firm furnishes the wheels 
geared from 50 to 80 inches. 


New Jersey has appropriated the sum 
of $65,000 to be used in the construc- 
tion of good roads. 


The north end of the gallery in the 
main building at the World’s Fair will 
be occupied by American cycle makers. 


A very interesting road-race will 
come off. on Decoration Day, to-wit, the 
Martin road-race, which has grown to 
be quite an absorbing topic among the 
wheelmen of Buffalo, and they predict 
for it a glorious success. 


And even China can give a good ac- 
count of herself in the wheeling way. 
Shanghai has twenty European riders; 
but no native cyclist has yet been 
heard of. 


Germany is getting a “move on.” 
The war office recently issued a circular 
among its commissioned officers, en- 
couraging the use of cycling in the 
army. The progress of this innovation 
will be watched with interest by other 
European nations. - 


We are in receipt of a decidedly in- 
teresting pamphlet, bearing the Overman 
brand and the mystic figures 1893. It 
contains an elaborately correct “balance 
sheet” of all bicycle records to date— 
American, English and Continental; in- 
cluding those made with flying start, on 
the kite track, in competition and against 
time. The little folder is beautifully 
illustrated by its originator, W. E. Miles 
manager of the Overman Wheel Com- 
pany’s Denver branch, who will send a 
copy to any wheelman on request. 
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The Cash Prize Association. 


The advent of the: National Cycling 
Association, organized at Philadelphia 
during the show, has elicited a great 
deal of adverse criticism, but there are 
many long-headed observers—both in 
and out of the League—who look upon 
the formation of the N. C. A. with a cer- 
tain degree of pleasure. “I am glad 
they have organized for business,” Chair- 
man Raymond is quoted as saying. 
“This will settle at last the cash-prize 
controversy. I could not ask for a bet- 
ter solution of the difficulty. The men 
named as connected with the scheme 
will be a guaranty that if it can be made 
a success it will be, and in event of 
failure it will likewise be made clear 
that it is not feasible. No one can now 
tell what effect the new organization 
will have upon the coming racing sea- 
son, but I feel confident that both the 
new organization and the League of 
American Wheelmen will never find it 
necessary to come into conflict,as the 
mission of each is distinct and apart 
from the other. Of course, a racing 
man who casts his lot with the cash- 
prize association will become a profes- 
sional and cease to be connected with 
the League in any manner. The new 
organization will fill a long-felt want in 
cycling. The men promoting it can 
afford to take the risk, having every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose, while 
the League had nothing to’ gain and 
everything to lose. It is a fact that all 
wheelmen will feel glad to know that 
cash prizes are to be tried for outside 
the League. 


Can Such Things Be? 

That blissful dream of sages and in- 
ventors of all the ages, and one which 
they have tried in vain to make a reality 
—perpetual motion—seems about to be 
realized. For (if we may believe the 
annexed report) this last decade of the 
nineteenth century will see the crowning 
gift of civilization : 

“Mr. W. C. Langdon of Erie, Pa., 
has struck it rich by a recent invention 
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—the ‘Human-Weight Propeller.’ The 
ingenious contrivance is attached to a 
bicycle and is a beauty and works as if 
by enchantment. The invention does 
away with pedals or foot and hand 
power on any vehicle or machinery that 
runs by human propulsion, such as 
cycles, road wagons, small craft upon 
the water, railway speeders and hand 
cars, motors for running light machin- 
ery, etc. The power’is generated by 
the weight of the person. On a bicycle 
all one has to do is to jump aboard and 
sit down and the wheels start quickly 
and noiselessly away. It is capable of 
great speed, and the fastest record the 
world -has ever known in a vehicle for 
individual travel is predicted.”’ 
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We Think So, Too. 


What will be the distance of the road 
race this year? is asked all around. 
Some of the older riders favor the same 
identical course over which they have 
struggled so many times, while the 
younger element favor a_ twenty-five 
mile race. As the old course is thirty- 
three miles, this would necessitate the 
cutting down of the distance eight miles. 
But there would still be- many advan- 
tages in having it twenty-five miles. It 
would allow more men to finish, as it is 
just beyond Brighton that they always 
begin to feel the depressing change 
come over them, and it would also be a 
much more hotly-contested race from 
start to finish. It would be possible to 
break the twenty-flve mile American 
record over this course, as it is one of 
the smoothest in America. Even leaving 
out the chance of making a record, it 
would be a great satisfaction to compare 
our time for twenty-five miles with that 
of the East, while thirty-three miles is 
such an odd number that it would be 
much more difficult to ascertain our 
relative speed with that of the Eastern 
riders. _What distance should it be? 
We think a-man gets plenty of agony in 
twenty-five miles —T7he Cycling West. 


. 
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THE TRADE. 
A pink tire is being made by the 


Ames & Frost Company. It is attract- 
ing much attention. 


The Parsons & Mullen Manufacturing 
Company make an aluminum frame 
saddle weighing only ten ounces. 


The Coventry Machinists Company, 
makers of Singer cycles, report 1892 as 
having been a very unsatisfactory year 
for them. 


The Dobbins-McKenney pneumatic 
tire is one that tacks seem to have no 
effect on. A test was made recently by 
a rider weighing 160 pounds; he rode 
over tacks and sharp objects and “nary” 
a puncture did the tire show when ex- 
amined. 


Peck & Snyder, the well-known sport- 
ing goods dealers of New York, have 
established a branch house for the sale 
of cycles and cycling supplies. 


The S. A. Woods Machine Company 
of Boston proposes to shortly enter the 
field with a geared ordinary, the inven- 
tion of Elroy N. Heath. 


The Elastic Tip Company, another 
manufacturing firm of the “ Hub,” is 
producing a pneumatic tire that is well, 
thought of by the trade. Its general 
“put-up” is somewhat similar to the 
Boothroyd. 


The Dunlop Tire Company, by pay- 
rent of the largest price ever paid in 
America for a single patent, has now 
the exclusive control of, and right to 
manufacture, the Air-tite tire. 


The Kalamazoo Cycle Company 
makes a specialty of manufacturing all 
kinds of parcel carriers. Their latest is 
a patent carrier for carrying United, 
States mail-bags. 


The McCune Cycle Company’s ’93 
roadster weighs but 26% pounds.” 


The Chicago interests of the Humber’ 
Cycle Importing Company have been 
purchased by Montgomery Ward & Co. 
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SPORTS 
THAT CASH-PRIZE PROBLEM. 


UR esteemed friend and fellow-journalist, 

8. G. V. Griswold of the Omaha Bee, stands 
very pat against the threatened prevalence of a 
cash-prize system, as the following article amply 
attests : 

‘*Ever since the day that cycle racing took its 
place among the foremost American sports, the 
question of suitable prizes for the victors has 
agitated the enthusiasts and patrons of the sport. 
The racing men are now divided into three classes 
—the professional, maker’s amateur and pure 
amateur—the first, according to the ruling of the 
national racing board of the League of American 
Wheelmen, is one who races for cash purses or 
gains a livelihood by means of bicycle racing ; 
the maker’s amateur is one who receives a salary 
and whose expenses are reimbursed by some man- 
ufacturer or importer of some particular make of 
machine—ostensibly for the purpose of ad- 
vertising the particular make of wheel 
which he represents. The last named class 
is one who races for prizes sanctioned by the 
league which in no case constitute any sum of 
money, no matter how small. The national 
racing rules of the League of American Wheel- 
men prohibit racing for cash, therefore there is 
only one class of racing men who can rightfully 
compete under the protecting wing of the organi- 
zation, namely the simon pure amateur. The 
national racing board, which met in New York 
quite recently, concluded to mend the present 
racing rules which govern all contests of speed on 
the bicycle by creating two clases for racing men, 
to be known as classes A and B. Class A covers 
the simon pure amateur and class B throws a pro- 
tecting cloak over the maker’s amateur, who now 
is compelled to receive his little allowance of cash 
secretly for fear of suspension. There now arises 
a great howl among a certain class of wheelmen, 
aided and abetted by a few scheming backers 
and sporting sharks, for cash prizes. ‘Give us 
cash prizes and we will show you bicycle racing as 
is racing.’ Never! the amateur does not want 
cash prizes; to offer such would only tend to de- 
grade the sport and replenish the ranks of the 
now fast disappearing professional. The racing 
board should be firm in its decision and put a 
quietus at once upon the clamoring. In the end 
no one would be benefitted, and the time would 
soon come when the land would be filled with 
grand stand riders and bickering semi-profession- 
als. Much better let the amateur racing rules 
stand as they are, the racers being divided into 
two classes, than to give in and abolish the old 
rules governing prizes and allow the riders as 
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a whole to race for whatever purse would be 
hung up. Why would hanging up acash prize 
insure the public of a better race than the offer- 
ing of a gold medal or some other trophy of 
the same value? The cash prize advocate insists 
that it would. It stands to reason that it would 
not. What if a purse of $1,000 was hung up for 
acertain race. Tom, Dick and Harry find them- 
selves competitors; they are men who form a 
class who travel around from one race meet to 
the other, gobbling up just such purses; they 
also find that they are just a little bit faster than 
the average racer. What is there to prevent the 
trio from dividing the pot among themselves? 
They will do it every time, and the public will 
pay its quarters in at the gate to see the dear fel- 
lows pedal ‘‘ like mad to pass each other’’ and 
win out at the finish. No, gentlemen, the cash- 
prize system should be kept out of the cycling 
racing circles. Bicycle racing has never gained 
such a marked public interest or advanced in 
such a systematic way as at the present time. 
The fostering wings of the League of American 
Wheelmen have been the means of this. The 
sport has been protected and developed in many 
ways through the agency of the league. Once let 
the cash-prize system take a firm hold and the 
sport will totter from its present high pedestal 
and crash into a thousand fragments, carrying 
with it the league. By all means let us have the 
present prize system and the protection of the 
league rather than the demoralizing effect of cash 
purses and the ultimate ruination of the sport. 
Under the new prize rules a competitor in class A 
will not be allowed to compete for prizes exceed- 
ing in value $50, and such trophies are only to 
include medals, wreaths, diplomas, plate, jewels, 
etc. These prizes cannot be changed. This will 
insure to the patrons of the sport bona fide races, 
true exhibitions of speed and pluck—the man 
who wins will ride to excel, not to get his share of 
the prize money. 

‘* The rules governing class B were compiled, no 
doubt, to protect the maker’s amateur and make 
him feel satisfied under the jurisdiction of the 
league authorities. .The old rules made no pro- 
vision for this class of gentlemen, hence the fre- 
quent suspensions whenever any of them were 
imprudent enough to admit that they were not 
paying their own expenses, etc. The class B 
amateur may compete for prizes of any value, 
there being no limit, but it must not be cash. He_ 
may have his expenses, training or traveling, paid 
by a manufacturer or club; he may also receive 
pay for riding any certain make of machine in 
races. He can exchange prizes: He cannot 
compete in races in class A, but riders in class A ~ 
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‘can ride against him. These rules are very 
strict, and when a man has been once declared a 
professional and suspended he cannot be rein- 
stated. To race for a cash prize is to lose one’s 
amateur status, which is just as it should be. 
The amateur, especially in bicycle racing, should 
represent the sport, and encouragement should be 
given him by discountenancing any attempts 
made to lead him astray by tempting him with a 
bag of coin. Athletics in general would be 
placed upon a higher plane if this was carried out 


to the letter.”’ 
—_—_—— 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


The Toledo Bicycle Company’s light roadster, 
the Dauntless, will be a beauty and will weigh 
30 pounds. 


Incorporated at Rochester—the Rochester Cy- 
cle Company ; capital stock; $100,000. Officers 
are as follows: E. C. Sterns, president; J. C. 
Bowe, vice-president and secretary ; H. E. Mas- 
lin, treasurer. . 


Denver is keeping up her end of the procession 
in the way of supplying wheelmen with reliable 
wheels. The Denver Cycle Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $25,000. Officers: G. E. Hannan, president; 
John Epeneter, secretary and treasurer; and H. 
G. Kennedy, superintendent. 


Jacques Licco Adutt, a native of the Ottoman 
Empire, who has been representing Vienna in- 
terests at the World’s Columbian Exposition, re- 
turned to his home récently, via San Francisco, 
taking with him a Diamond Rambler No. 3, to- 
gether with a complete outfit, including suit, cy- 
clometer, lamp and bell. Adutt Effendi was at- 
tracted particularly to the Rambler by the G & J. 
pneumatic tire, which is weli known in Austria 
through the distributing agency of Johannes Puch 
& Company, at Graz. 


THE Columbia cycling calendar for ’93 is the 
most exquisite and truly artistic of practical cal- 
endars for the year. It begins with February, 
793, and ends with February, ’94. It consists of 
a circular piece of cardboard, forty-seven inches 
in circumference, the calendar picture being 
framed with a re-production of the pneumatic 
rubber tire. The picture is in fifteen water 
colors, and represents a country scene with a bi- 


cycling couple in the foreground, resting in a cosy’ 


nook, after a delightful ride. The original pic- 
ture is by a celebrated American artist, and the 
re-production is so close to the painting that one 
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hardly realizes that the delightful tones and 
shades are not the true brush marks. This calen- 
dar, issued by the Pope Mfg. Co. of Boston, is . 
adapted for the library, dining-room, parlor or 
business office. 


Some time during September last, two Chicago 
detective, Zeis and Broderick, were mounted 
upon bicycles as an experiment to determine 
whether oa not the wheel would be valuable to 
aid in capturing thieves and recovering stolen 
goods, more especially stolen bicycles. ‘To show 
that the experiment was a success, we need only 
to say that in a short time the two detectives re- 
covered forty-eight stolen wheels. They also did 
excellent work in reaching fires, fights and bur- 
glaries in quick time—much sooner in fact than 
the patrol wagon was able to do. They recov- 
ered fifteen wheels from one thief and sent him to 
the penitentiary for eighteen months. So satis- 
factory has been their work that Captain Baer 
has mounted two more detectives—Haggengos 
and Merzier—upon the silent steed. We would 
suggest the same plan to the chiefs of police of 
other cities—Denver, for instance, where a wheel 
is rarely recovered by the police, although num- 
bers are stolen annually. 

i) aps 
Important Caution. 


Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that contain Mer- 
cury, a8 mercury will surely destroy the sense of smell 
and completely derange the whole system when enter- 
ing it through the mucous surfaces. Such articles 
should never be used except on prescriptions from repu- 
table physicians, as the damage they will do is ten fold 
to the good you can possibly derive from them. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, contains no mercury, and is taken inter- 
nally, acting directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure be 
sure you get the genuine. It is taken internally, and 
made in Toledo, Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testi- 
monials free. 


Sold by druggists, price 75c per bottle. 





“One Day to Chicago.” 


This means that you leave Denver on the fast evening 
train of the Union Pacific Railway; reach the Missouri 
River at most convenient hour the following afternoon 
—making close connections with al! lines diverging 
thereat; arriving in Chicago the following morning in 
time for breakfast or to make close connection with 
fast train for the East—reaching New York early the 
following afternoon. 

en 
Will Dry Out. 


“The Hannaford Ventilated Rubber Boots, which I 
bought in December last have proved as represented. 
They keep my feet warm, but do not sweat them. I 
have put them on with my socks wet through, and 
after going over my route found that my socks were 
dry.’’ Respectfully, GerorezE M. WoLFrs, 

Carrier Boston Post Office 
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A TRIP TO SHOSHONE FALLS. 


BY H. G. ISBELL. 

OR several years I had a desire to see 

the Great Falls of the Snake River—among 
which are the American, Twin, Great Shoshone 
and Salmon Falls. Although the last three 
named are higher than Niagara Falls, Lewis and 
Clarke, and other early explorers, failed to men- 
tion any of them. In my opinion, owing to the 
topography of the country, their real knowledge of 
Snake River was meagre ; so that in locating the 
course of the river they probably only kept close 
enough to not lose the location—as traveling was 
a great deal easier several miles back from the 
stream. In fact, it would have been impossible 
to have made a thorough exploration in the time 
that they spent on their trip. Having the general 
course of the river, they guessed at the rest— 
little dreaming that the cliffs in the distance hid 
from their view some of the greatest natural won- 
ders on this continent. 

Until the past few years there has been no re- 
liable information concerning the falls—even 
some of the later descriptions have, for good rea- 
sons, been regarded as mythical. In September 
of 1888, being in Idaho, I concluded to satisfy 
myself as to the grandeur of the Great Falls, and 
set out accordingly. Arriving at the town of 
Shoshone (on the Union Pacific’s Oregon Short 
Line), I made preparation for the trip. Finding 
-there was no stage running to the falls, I hired a 
horse, and, to avoid the heat of the day, started 
at 2 o’clock a. m. across the desert to the falls, 
twenty-six miles distant. Before starting I filled 
a couple of bottles with water and stuck a lunch 
in my pocket; for in that twenty-six miles of 
land, sage-brush and lava-rock there was at that 
time no human habitation, neither was there 
water. Arriving at the river, I led my horse 
down a steep path and picketted him on a grass 
plat, kept fresh and green by innumerable small 
springs. After making sure that he was secure— 
thus in a measure inhibiting him from leaving me 
to tramp back over that barren waste—I started 
for a good view of the falls, which were about 
two hundred yards below. In the river I noticed 
a boat fastened and, knowing from the appear- 
ance that the surface current was not strong, I 
took possession of it and rowed across the stream ; 
there I found out that it was left for any tourist 
that came that way. 

On the south side of the river is a ranchman 
who, for seventy-five cents, sets up as good a 
meal as any hungry wayfarer could wish for, and 
who also “throws in’? much useful information 
concerning the falls and routes to the caves and 
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other points of interest. After dinner I took a 
good view of the falls from Sentinel Rock, which 
rises perpendicularly from the bed of the river 
right at the falls. From there it is a grand sight 
to watch that mass of water plunge down 210 
feet, and, after it has recovered from its fall, rush 
on in a mighty torrent towards the sea. And yet 
from Sentinel Rock one hardly realizes that the 
water does fall from so great a height. Tiring of 
the view from there, I started by a very circuit- 
ous route for the bed of the river below the falls. 
It seemed as though it was a quarter of a mile 
down the cliffs, but by much careful sliding and 
picking my way carefully I reached the bottom 
and went direct to Locomotive Cave, which is 
near the foot of the falls. On entering it, one 
knows in an instant from whence came its name 
—as you hear continuously a sound like a loco- 
motive puffing on a heavy grade. It seems to be 
coming towards you and you involuntarily shrink 
from it. In this cave, as well as others that I 
visited, I found no stalactites, but, the caves 
being in a granite formation, I expected none. 

On coming out I seemed to realize for the first 
time the real magnitude of the falls. That mass- 
ive sheet of water, 210 feet high and 1,004 feet in 
width, seemed to have grown wonderfully in 
volume since I went into the cave. A brilliant 
rainbow had formed an arch, one end of which 
seemed to rest in the spray of the falls, while the 
other end cast its brilliant rays over a rock near 
my feet. The first thing I thought of was the 
story of the pot of gold. I involuntarily luoked 
for it, but, as I did not carry it away with me, I 
suppose it is there yet; next the vaulted dome 
came in for its share of my time. It is an open 
cave in the side of the cliff, probably fifty yards 
from Locomotive Cave. One has to make a 
pretty good climb before reaching it, but it is 
worth the labor expended. Its ceiling is eighty 
feet high ; from it water clear as crystal drops to 
the floor below. Its continual dripping has worn 
a basin in the solid rock, in which one can take a 
bath that is fit for a king. After taking in an- 
other cave or two, I fell back on my favorite pas- 
time—fishing. 

Locating myself on a large flat rock, which was 
wet and slippery with the spray from the falls 
and on which dashed the white foam from the 
whirl-pool, I cast my line into the water and 
watched it make the circuit of a little eddy near 
the rock I stood on. All at once it seemed to be 
alive and I knew I had hooked a fish. It turned 
out to be only a small white-fish (or at least that 
is what they call them there). There were a 
great many of them, and to any one who likes to 
fish merely for the amount of fish they can catch, 
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it would be sport. They are not gamey enough, 
however, to suit, say, Angler W. R. Scott of this 
city. I soon grew tired of the sport. It was get- 
ting late in the afternoon and, after making a 
sketch of the falls, I clambered up the cliffs above 
them, walked to where the boat was tied, bid 
adieu to my ranchman friend and to the Great 
Shoshone Falls, crossed the river, saddled my 
horse and made the return trip to Shoshone under 
the shining stars—considering myself well paid 
for the loss of the best part of two nights’ sleep 
and that wearisome fifty-two miles on horseback. 


Denver, Colo. 
—_—— 


CHARLES C..CANDY, Western member of the 
Racing Board, has heen upon an extended West- 
ern trip in the interests of the Overman Wheel 
Company. Mrs. Candy accompanied him in his 
peregrinations. 





A Live. Manufactory. 


, The Western Wheel Works of Chicago have on 

the market this year a line of 19 different bi- 
cycles, all of them—from the $135 ‘‘ Black- 
Hawk’’ to the $20 ‘‘ Pet’’—of modern type and 
strictly first-class material and finish. Notice- 
able improvements in the ’93 Black Hawk are the 
large adjusting cones on all bearings (making the 
adjustment of the bearings a simple and easily 
accomplished matter), removable front and rear 
sprockets and the finely-finished forged steel 
cranks. The company still manufactures the 
well and favorably known Crescents, Escorts and 
Junos, but in these—and, in fact, in all their 
cheaper grade wheels as well—there has been a 
multiplicity of improvements. The Western 
Whee’ Works’ exhibit at Philadelphia was one of 
the largest in the show. 


the Wide World over, and not find a Bicycle that has so many 
GOOD, ORIGINAL POINTS as has the * \pnperial.” 


Our Catalogue for 1893 ts a Handsome Book; shows 
“Imperial” Wheels tn five models—weights 24, 28, 34,39 and 
40 lbs—and will be mailed FREE. 
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AMES & FROST COMPANY, 


——MAKERS,-— 
302 & 304 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO. 


Tn writing to advertisers, kindly mention “‘ Sports Afield.”’ 
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CYCLING ECHOES. 


Saturday February 4, J. 8. Johnson lowered 
the five-mile skating record (15:36 2-5 by Don- 
oghue) to 15:20 4-5, at Milwaukee. 

San Francisco has probably as many lady riders 
as any city in the world; their number being 
1,000. 

The Australian half-mile record is held by H. 
H. Lambton. The record is 1:15 4-5. 

Among the many novelties exhibited at the re- 
cent cycle show was the ‘“‘Bradney Ventilated 


Cycle Handle,’”’ which is attracting much com-' 


ment among wheelmen. The handles are made 
of corrugated rubber, stretched over a hollow 
tube, with holes distributed freely all over it. 
This handle forces a current of air through the 
holes to the corrugations and then to the fingers. 
W. G. Bradney of London is the inventor. 





THIS CUT ILLUSTRATES THE 
“Correct Form” Trouser Guard 


Sold through the trade only. wade in Two Styles 
BL 


go, 


A 
and Covered with 
: Cloth. : 


Dealers will find it to 
their interest to receive 
quotations before order- 
ing elsewhere. 


Send for tra trade prices, 
of these Guards; also, 
of the Upright Oil Can 
and Holder combined. 


All -Kinds nds of Model 
and Precision Work 
Done. Cycle Sundries 
and Hardware Special- 
ties made under con- 
tract. 


CONNECTICUT 
490 Capitol Ave., 


MW’F’G. CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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BICYCLES 


Handsome 








BUILT ON 
HONOR. 
Durable 


Not an ounce of castings in their-make-up. 











R idden and prized both sides of the water. 


FULLY GUARANTEED. 


Warwick Cyc.e Mra. Co., Springfield, Mass. 





Owners of Valuable Dogs 





SHOULD HAVE 


“ASHMONT'S” BOOK ON THE MANAGEMENT OF DOGS IN HEALTH AND DISEASE, 


This is credited in America and Europe as the Best Work on the subject ever written. 
PRICE, $2. 


fm HOW GO TRAIN A DOG. : 


If You Desire to Learn 


Send for —— 


MODERN TRAINING .AND HANDLING. 


BY B. WATERS, 
The Scholarly Writer, long a Professional Trainer, Field-trial Handler and Reporter for the 


American Field. 


‘It far surpasses all others,’’ say the trainers of to-day, and is simply invaluable to field sportsmen. 
PRICE, $2.65. 


These Books Sent, Post-paid, on Receipt of Price by SPORTS AFIELD. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Ageld.’ 





MONARCH BICYCLES<,, 


* * ARE AMONG THE LEADERS. 








oe part a scientific production from the finest material obtainable. 


Strictly high grade in every particular. Proper weights, elegant in 


design and beautiful in finish. 


FOUR STYlbES. 





& Catalogue 
READY JANUARY FIRST. 
GET INTO LINE FOR TERRITORY. 


~ MONARCH CYCLE €0., 


42 to 52 N. Halsted St., Chicago. 





EAGCE BICYCLE (\FG. CO., Call on or Write 
. ~  G. B. HANNAN etm : 
«_Torrington, Conn. 1641 Lawrence Street, Denver, Colo, 
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BUFFALO TRICYCLE CO,, Buffalo, N. Y. COMP ANY. 
Sport, Music and Drama. 


The handsomest sporting, musical and dramatic paper published in America 
The front page of every issue is handsomely printed in colors. 

The illustrations are by such well-known artists as A. Gunn, Geo. B. Luks and 
others. The principal sporting, musical and dramatic events of the week are cov- 
ered by critic and artist. Important openings at Metropolitan theatres fully covered. 

For Sale by all Newsdealers. Profusely Illustrated. 
Out on Wednesday. Send for Sample Copy. 
Vearly...... 00-0 $4.00 4 

sUB- _—=«—«_—ss.gix Months ........ a ’ 8 

ScRiprion «Sun ag 1 SPORT, HUGH 6 DS ABA, 

RATES: Single Copies....... .10 No. 67 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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WANTED—AGENTS FOR THE. 


Hilliard Cyclometer 
a teedene. peo) 


The lightest, neatest & cheapest. 
Can be seen from the saddle. 
@ . Positively no rattle. 
Each and every one guaranteed. 
Send for circular. PRICE, $8.50. 
HILLIARD CYCLOMETER CO., 


1220 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mention this paper. 





SIX DOLLARS FOR FOUR! 


The most conservative of traders would think 
twice before refusing such an offer. 

Send us two yearly subscriptions to SPORTS 
AFIELD with $2 each, and we will send a third 
copy free to yourself or to any of your friends. 

Hunters, Anglers, Cyclists, Dog Owners, Ama- 
teur Photographers and all lovers of out-door sport 
and exercise will thank you for calling their at- 
tention to the Best Magazine of its Class in Amer- 
iea. Subscription price, $2 a year. 

SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 
Denver, Colo. 
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LARGEST IMPORTERS OF CYCLES IN 


AMERICA. 


HUMBERS, ROVERS AND WESTERN % 
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3% WHEEL WORKS CYCLES, 








Also an immense stock of shop-worn and second-hand 
wheels of all kinds. 


Get our Catalogue and Second-Hand List 
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JOSEPH MILNER'S GENERAL WESTER STEAMSHIP AGENOY IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE GREAT “BURLINGTON ROUTE.” 


agency in the West for 
classes to and from all pointa in 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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The Philadelphia Show. 


Philadelphia’s Third Annual Cycle 
Show was a marked success in every 
sense. Over seventy separate exhibits 
of cycles, with others of tires, saddles 
and general cyclists’ supplies, amply re- 
paid the visitors who came merely as 
sight-seers; while for the manufacturer, 
the dealer and the rider (amateur or 
professional) there was the added felicity 
of meeting and making or renewing ac- 
quaintance with all the bright and 
shining lights of American Cycledom. 

It would require pages to describe 
the many improvements and novelties 
exhibited. Pneumatic tires and true dia- 
mond frames were everywhere present. 
There were many types of the former— 
and all ot them the best ; but there were 
no cushions whose merits were lauded 
above those of the pneumatic. This is 
the year ’93, and the things of ’92 are 
not. The cushion has followed the solid 
tire and is now filed away with other 
“back numbers.”’ 


IRISH SETTERS. 


PUPPIES FOR SALE, out of de winnin 
bitches, by our celebrated Champion Kil- 
dare, Champion Dick Swiveller, Champion 
Duke Elcho, Challenge, Seminole and Chal- 
lenge Kildare Glenmore. All of the above 
noted dogs at stud, fee of each, $25. We won 
first prize for the best kennel of Irish Setters 
at Rockford, Freeport,Chicago, New York,Lew- 
iston, Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia, Nashville, Pittsburgh, Boston and 
Washington. Send for free catalogue ccntain- 
ing photographs and price-list. Address, 
OAK GROVE KENNELS, Moodus, Cons 











Ripans Tabules cure dizziness. 





Sperry Cycle Co.’s 
Repair Department 
1756 Stout St., Denver. 


All difficult repairing attended to and prices moderate. 
Changing tires a specialty. 





G. E. HANNAN @© 





1641 Lawrence St., Denver. 


» BICYCLES 


Sold on Easy Payments, Rented and Repaired. Agents 
Wanted Everywhere. A full line of 


Western agency 


for all 


KANE 
ls 


Leading makes of 


Guns, Fishing Tackle, Ammunition, Veloc- 
ipedes; Iron Wagons, Baseball 
and Sporting Goods. 


24-inch Dandy Safeties: $22. 


MUNSON'Ssranp 


The ONLY Stand made that will sup- 
port at the center any Safety made. 
Raise Front or Rear Wheel for 
Cleaning. Oiling, Adjusting, etc. 
Instantly adjustable. Always in order. 
Price $1. For sale by all Dealers. 
Send for Catalogue and full description to 


c.W. MUNSON, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


BEST x * x 


82 A DAY HOTEL IN THE STATE. 














THE CLARENDON, 
DEMING & PHILLIPs, Prop’s. 
Aspen, Colorado. 
Our - TABLE - Is - ALWAYS - THE - BEST 





% FOR PRICES ON ¥ 
Sundries _—_-—-: 


We Cannot be Beaten. (Send for Discount 
Sheet.) 


Pedals, Lamps, Bicycle Caps, 
Toe Clips, Bells, Cement, 
Saddles, Wrenches, 


American Ormonde Cycle Go.. 


124th Street and Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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DOG DISEASES. 


mailed (gratis) to any address by the author, H. CLAY 
GLOVER, Veterinary Surgeon, 1293 Broadway, New 
ork. 





YRTLE HILL KENNELS, 


PORE ST. BERNARDS. 


For prices, etc., address 


P. O. BOX 1650, 
« ° - Colorado. 


An Infallible Specific 


f . MANGE That dane of 


= the kennel, 
| positively cured in one or 
' : ¥% two applications with 


ST. BERNARD 
MANGE CURE 


Denver, 





For sale by all dealers in 
Sporting Goods, or address 


THE ST, BERNARD MANGE CURE C0. 


Sample can by mail $i. Okawville, Washington Co., Ill 
Be sure you accept no substitute. 





Mail orders solicited. 
Mention Sports AFIELD. 


et, 
yee 


SCHOLTZ & BAILEY, 
DRUGGISTS, 


Cor. 14th & Stout Sts., - - Denver, Colo. 
— Headquarters for—— 
GLOVER’S IMPERIAL DOG REMEDIES. 





Fanciers and all owners 
DOG of valuable dogs liable 


to contract should 


send 1 dollar DISTEMPER at once 


for a box of Capsules to 
The Myrtle Hill Kennels, CURE. 
Box 1650, Denver, Colorado. 
© CURE GUARANTEED 
OR MONEY REFUNDED. 


@=62060a 





SPRATTS 
PATENT 


Manufactured from the most 


Recent Researches of Modern 
Science. 


Distemper Cure 


MEDICINES 


Of all Sporting Goods Deal- 


* 


ers and Druggists. 


Eczema Lotion 


Mange Lotion 


Chronic Skin Disease Cure. 


Tonic Condition P 


Celebrated Non-Poisonous 


DOG SQAr=.— 


Has the Largest Sale of any Dog Soap in the world. 


Spratis Patent Meat Fibrine Vegetable Dog Cakes (With Beetroat), 


% them mailed free on application to 


OGS fed on this food require NO OTHER. 


Pamphlet on=Canine Diseases and how to treat 


SPRATTS PATENT {Americat LIMITED, 


239-245 East 56th St., ; 


¢ New York, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield,” 
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A. T. LEWIS. A. D, LEWIS. CHAS. BARROW. Double BREECH All kinds cheaper than 
R LOADER $7.50 cond stamp for estaloges, 
RIFLES $2.00 POWELL & CLEMENT 00. 
, , BICYCLES $15. CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
Made in all styles and sizes. 


THE INAUGURATORS OF LOW PRICES, fp pane to oh eaten ond et 
——= 816 to 819 Sixteenth St., Denver. M AR it I N hat BL yy 


pact, and most modern. 





Model 1891 in .32 cal, uses the reg- 


( X } A elesale a A d ular short and long rim and center- 
fire cartridges in the same rifle. 

ves 60 per cent. on cost of ammu- 

nition over any other 82 calibre 


Retail Dry Goods. | Fae ads Fire bee tee ee 


Mailed Free. Conn. 








Particular Attention Paid to Mail Orders. Ripans Tabules : for torpid liver. 


The BINFORD COAL COMPANY, ©) 


LIGNITE ROCK SPRING SUNSHINE VICTOR 








IEDMONT COAL—the BEST BLACKSMITH COAL in the World—Sacked and Shipped to 
all Points in Colorado. Send your orders to 


THE BINFORD COAL CO., 


TELEPHONE 264. GENERAL OFFICE, 1623 Arapahoe S8t., Denver, Colo. 





had a dream; I stood on the brink of a lake; it was inky black and bottomless. A mighty powe born of this 
nd blackness seized me and drew me slowly to itself. I cried aloud for help. I heard a voice say “Zurn 
** I turned and saw a light in the distance. And lo! the awful power that held. me vanished. 
THE GREAT DIVIDE WAS SAFE. 

It has accomplished in four years a success not equaled by any Magazine. It’s entirely different from any other, 
Human beings, thinking minds, cowboys, scouts, miners, scientists, and travelers tell stories in their own quaint =e. 

Tue Great Diving isan elegantly printed, magnificently illustrated, extremely curious and interesting Monthly 
Megane, each number of which wins us friends. It’s an ornament to any library, and a necessity in every 
intelligent family. Sample copy, 10 cents. 


And we will send Tue Great DivipE for a whole 
Send One Dollar 
as follows: aad" ate cin ctar ange 16 Gemstones 
SARD ONY 


CARNELIAN, X, BLOOD STONE, PETRIFIED WOOD, 
TIGER EYE, MOSS AGATE, INDIAN AGATE, AND 8 OTHERS. 


F All cut and polished ready to set into scarf pins, rings, etc., or to serve 

ree luable pi dy in semi-precious mi $ 

as a valuable picturesque study in semi-precious mineralogy. Send $1 

to-day, the Gems will be sent at once and Tue Great Divine for a whole year. 
Always Address THE GREAT DIVIDE, 1518 Arapahoe Street, Denver, CoLorapo. 


I 
depth 
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RIO GRANDE SOUTHERN RAILROAD 


“THE SILVER SAN JUAN SCENIC LINE” 


NOW COMPLETED AND OPEN FOR BUSINESS 


——FROM—— 
TELURIDE, RICO, 
RIDGWAY TO+ DOLORES, MANCOS, 
AND DURANGO, 
Opening up the most Magnificent Scenery in the 
Rocky Mountains, heretofore inaccessible, and 
passing through the 


Famous Montezama and Shenandoah Valleys, 


The great Agricultural Region of the 
xX—DOLORES RIV ER.———* 


This new line brings the Tourist within easy ride 
of the Wonderful 


e HOMES OF THE CLIFF DWELLERS. e 


Through sleepers via Ridgway and the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad to and 
from Denver, Pueblo and Colorado 
Springs for 


TELLURIDE, RICO, DURANGO anp 
INTERMEDIATE POINTS. 


This new line, in connection with the 
Denver & Rio Grande, forms a new and 
attractive 


ALL RAIL “AROUND THE CIRCLE” TRIP. 


OTTO MEARS, S. K. HOOPER, 
Prest. & Gen’] Manager. General Passenger Agent. 





““PIKE’S PEAK ROUTE.” 





SUPERB SCENERY ! 
129NV8 GUVONVLS 


STANDARD — between Denver, Colorado Springs 


anton —_ lo, and 
City, Ogden, Pacific Coast and all Northwest 
= tou, Leadville, Aspen and Glenwood 


Pullman ee & and Pullman Tourist Cars 

Bam and Francisco—through the Heart 

oF of the R Rocky Tne hv the most comfortabie, the saf- 
est and qunten of all trans-continental routes. 


For rates, descriptive pamphlets, etc., call on or address 
J.P, Hall, Pass. Agents, 17th & Lawrence Streets. 
Denver, Colo. 


H. Collbran, Gen. Mgr. Ohas. 8. Lee, G. PA. 
Oolored> Bprines Golo. Denver, Colo. 





PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 





W. SMEDLEY, D. D. 8. J. H. BEALS, D. D. 8. 


MEDLEY & BEALS, 
Dentists, 


Room 28 Skinner Block, - - ° 
(Cor. 16th & Lawrence Sts.) 


Telephone No. 269. 


Denver, Colo, 





yom J. HUDDART, 


Architect, 
58 and 54 Bank Blk, 17th and Arapahoe §Sts., 
Denver, Colo. 
Take elevator on 17th Street. 





W. A. MAREAN. 


F. E, EDBROOKE. 
EF E. EDBROOKE & CO., 


Architects. 


Rooms 811 to 814 People’s Bank Building, 
Take Elevator. Denver, Colo. 





aaa H. KING, 


Attorney at Law. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


. REFERENCES: 
National Bank of Commerce, Seattle, Wash. 
First National Bank, Denver, Colo. 
Wolfe, Webb & Chittenden, Denver, Colo. 
F. Halpin, Esq., Chemical Nat'l Bank, New York. 


———-CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Address all communications, “ P. O. Box 996.” 


HUGO TODENWARTH, 


‘Taxidermiet. 








Dealer in Glass Eyes & Taxidermists’ Supplies. 
1748 Blake Street, - Denver, Colorado. 





Ripans Tabules cure dyspepsia. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘Sports Afield.”’ 
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ALUMINUM 





ALLOY 
COMPOSITE 


Has given entire satisfaction to Iron, Steel and Brasg 
Founders. 244 per cent. added to mixtures of cheap, 
low grade metals gives 30 per cent. increased strength 
Makes hard metal soft, sound and non-crystalizing ; pre- 
vents blow-holes and sponginess. ALUMINUM AL- 
LOY unites Copper with Iron and Lead with Iron and 
Copper, heretofore considered an impossibility. 

PRICE—$5.00 per 100-pound box, $28.00 per barrel or 
700 pounds or $80.00 per ton. 

Book of Government Official Report of tests made at 
Rock Island Arsenal and other indisputable testimonials 
from foundrymen FREE. 


The Hartsfeld Furnace & Refining Company 


BRANCH OFFICES AND DEPOTS—Judson Mfg. 
Co., San Francisco, oy Lomer & Rose, Montreal and 
Toronto, Canada C. Carroll & Co., Pittsburg, 

Hatfield Steel lpeehee Co., England; oe 
Steel and Aluminum Alloy Co., Rome, Ga. ; J. D. Smith 
Foundry Supply Co., Cinc nnati, Ohio. 





THe HUNTERS, Bey 


CLAIMS—Weight 5 ounces—Loops 
woven closed at bottom—No sewing to rip— 
Clasp, the acme of simplicity. 

PRICE $1.00 for any size shell or 
cartridge. Sent post paid on receipt of 
price. THOMAS C. ORNDORFF, 

Sole Manufacturer, Worcester, Mass. 





WESTERN REPAIR SHOP, 


PAUL E. STEUCK, Prop. 


—: Re-Stocking and Re-Boring of Guns :— 
Guns, Pistols, Ammunition, Fishing Tackle, Cut- 
pat Foes . Repairing of Every —_ rename — 


909 17th Street, - - DENVER. 





“WE ARE NEVER DULL.” 
Established 1887. $2 a Year 


Sports Afield, 


DENVER, COLO. 


A Monthly pees by Field Sports, Western Life 
d Adventure, 


Manufacturers of SporTine Goopsand STANDARD ARTI- 
CLEs will find Sports Afield the Best Medium in the 
Entire West, as it reaches PATRONS and has the 


LARGEST CIRCULATION of any m ne of its class. 
ADVERTISING RATES. 
PER MONTH. 
$24 00 


13 20 
9 60 


SPACE. 
One Page. 
Half Page. 
Third Page 
Fourth Pag: 
Three Inches 
Two Inches.. 


One-Half Inch 1 50 15 00 
Inch rates based on single-column measurement. 
Reading notices 25 vents per nonpareil line (leaded), 
each insertion.—Ten words to a line; 9 lines to an inch. 


=e 
132 00 


INDIVIDUAL “For Sales,” ‘‘ Wants,” ‘“‘ Exchanges,” 


etc.: ONE CENT per word each insertion. The full 
amount must be sent with the advertisement. . 


Copy FOR NEW ADVERTISEMENTS should reach us 
by the ist of month of issue; changes for standing 
splays, by the 20th of preceding month, 








OUTING SHIRTS 


SHTALS LOAUYOI 


a eA 
5 sixteen 
OPP.OPERA HOUSE DENVER 


RELIABLE _GOODS 


—SAVE YOUR—— 
—GUN, WHEEL OR TYPEWRITER— 


By Oiling it properly with the Best 
and Neatest Oil Can in the World. 


FINE FURNISHINGS 














lates the supply of oil. No leakage. 
somely nickel plated. 25 cents each, 


HOLDER. 


For carrying above Oiler, Easily attached 
Wheel. No = Price, 25 cents 
Handsomely nicke eet. Larger 

size holder, to carry Pneumatic Pump, at same 
price. 


© Cushman & Denison, 172 9th Ave..N.Y. 


Han 
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THE ONLY BRASS WIRE BRUSH 


That will remove lead, caking, dirt, rust, etc, Ad- 
ustable to the No. 141 B, rod and made in all cali- 
rs. Will not a the finest rifle barrel. Send 
85 cents for sample rod and brush complete. Our 
illustrated catalogue mailed for 4 cents in stamps. NO. 246 B. 


The Best Rifie-cleaning Rod, 


In a neat canvas . This four-jointed brass clean- 
ing rod has a revolving snakewood handle and has 


no equal for quality and strength. Made in 22 to 50 
CRS a calibers. Sample mailed on receipt of 60 cents. 
THE BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO., 
NO. 141 B. Depot for sales, 318 Broadway, New York. 











Remember—~—>j 


With Luminous Fish Bait you ‘catch fish,” while 
with others you “might.” No sportsman’s outfit 
complete without them. 

Will mail you, on receipt of 20 cents, our 64-page 
Illustrated Catalogue with a gold-plated Anglers’ 
charm gratis. 

Catalogue free to dealers on receipt of their 
Business Card. 

Largest manufacturers of Fish Bait and Anglers’ 
Specialties in the United States. Sole licensees of 
Pflueger’s patents. 


THE ENTERPRISE MPG. CO., Akron, 0. 


Mention this paper. 





The Hammond_* 
«_Leads the Way. 


— Why?. 


BECAUSE: in Speed, the Fastest; the Writing (on 
paper of any width) Always in Sight; the Align- 
ment remains Perfect; it Manifolds Well; and 


its Superior Construction makes it Most Durable. IDEAL KEYBOARD. 


——=— 


The Universal has the Type-Bar Touch. 
Send for a Circular describing the Development. 


a. 
HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
447-449 East Fifty-second Street, 


Sales Office: 77 Nassau St., 


Py are KEYBOARD. NEW YORK. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.’ 
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You Should—— - CHALLEN’S ruied'‘with ‘friated headings, and in- 


siete tere tates ps noaks ance sare | CONTRACT AND Soi.reatt rete Sect 


tions at Union Depot for all points East. CORRESPONDENCE refer quickly to anny, se: 


RECO 000 used and recorded, All kinds of labor 
saving records on hand or made to order. 


Address CHALLEN, Pub., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


“EEA, Sear ie. 


During 1893 THE SUN will be of 
surpassing excellence and will print more 
news and more pure literature than ever 
before in its history. : = 


The Sunday Sun. 


Is the Greatest Sunday Newspaper in the World. 

















CHOICE OF TWO ROUTES 


To Little Rock, Mem Hot Springs and the South- 
west, via Ft. Smith and « agoner Route,” or St. Louis 


d “I M tain Route.” Pull 81 Cars i i 
Ad aren aguntain Route.” Fallmen Sleeping Cars | Price, Se. a copy. By mail, $2 a year. 
tion. pamphlets, fold 


ers, etc., call on or address Daily, by mail, . - 6a year. 


H.G. TOWNSEND, C. A. Trrpp, 


G. P. & T. Agt., G. W. F. & P. Agt., Daily and Sunday, by mail, 8 a year. 


St. Louis, Mo. 1662 Larimer St., Address THE SUN, New York. 
Denver, Colo. ‘ 


HERMANN H. HEISER = Cyr 


OF FIRST CLASS— 

















Saddles and Harness. 


Fine Harness Made to order.a Specialty. 


OEALER IN SADDLERY HARDWARE, WHIPS, HORSE CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENTS. 


——AGENT FOR J. RB. HILL & CO.’8 CELEBRATED—— 


CONCORD HARNESS. 


1528 and 1530 Blake 8t., - DENVER, COLORADO. 


Ye aw wav | 1000 FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


YOU CAN HAVE 











The At leading colleges—Ya.e, Vassar, HARVARD, ANN ARBOR, WEL- 
; UPA Mache Nweriac ating Convenia tie sacaset All Are Open to You 
Cosmopolitan ence or Agriculture. : 
The Cosmopolitan Magazine will Signalize its First Edition 
Magazine of 150,000 Copies for January, 1893, 


Sent out from its own ee ya ey and bindery, by offering One Thousand Scholarships 


— PAY YOUR—— at the leading colleges and ools of the country in consideration of work which any 
—= oo boy or girl can readily do—work at once honorable and easy of accom- 
School or College | plishment 


Expenses If you wish to educate yourself—to have your tuition, board, lodging and wash 
as " ing paid at any leading school or college without putting the expense upon your parents 
: ‘ 2 , and solely through your own efforts—send for a pamphlet giving full Sarticnlags to 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine, Broadway, 5th Ave. and 25th Sts., New York. 





In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “‘ Sports Afield.” 
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* eeeY cae BROS., * 


2461 Washington Avenue, Ogden, Utah. 
155 Main Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 








Rifles, Shotguns, Revolvers, Ammunition, Fishing Tackle, 


ASEBALL Goods, Bicycles, Tents, Boxing Gloves, Indian Clubs, Dumb-bells, Playing Cards, Cut- 
lery, Field and Opera Glasses, Hunting Boots and Hunting Clothing. 


Everything in the Shooting, Fishing, Camping and Sporting Line. Illustrated Catalogue free to any address, 


Charles Daly : HAMMERLESS 





SHOTGUNS. 


@ With or Without AUTOMATIC SHELL EJECTORS. @ 


fea These guns are the most carefully fitted, superbly finished guns in the 
market. The action works easier and smoother than any other gun. The shoot- 
ing qualities, including penetration, even distribution, etc., is equal if not superior 
to any other. gun. 
If your dealer cannot show you sample, write to 


Schoverling, Daly & Gales, * 


302 BROADWAY AND 84 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
A. W. PE’,TERSON, 
Denver Gun & Lock Works 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION. LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 


Key Fitting & Gun Repairing. Send for 96 page —— of Sights and Rifles. 


1330 16th St., DENVER, COLO. WM. LYMAN, MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield. 











SPORTS AFIELD. 








1869. 


gant 
Seg 


G 


Mga trmor Spl 


THE FAMOUS HUNTER'S 


THE 
ADVANCED INVENTION 
in GUN SIGHTS OF THE 
REAR VIEW winETEENTH CENTURY. 


The only original 


“MORE | IGHT” 
pear =: Patent Gun Sights. 
while taking sim. PRICES: WN eis 
ia: Ss ing, on Step Noteh, rear sight ------ q 
fe. 2, StesetLeat fine finish, rear sight---..-. 5.00 
No, 1, Steel Front Sght, white centre..------- 1.50 


mt Sight, gold centre-.-..-.----- 2.50 
shen — BE sk WT BY MAIL. 





orders should be p i to covet 
Pe Care Saat be taken to give name and address clear. 
Mlustrated Circulars and Price List of Fire Arms, Ammunition, 
@te., snd Patent Miners’ Pocket Knife on application. 
‘Address all communications to 
CEO. FREUND, Patentee, 
Colorade Armory Bullding, DURANGO, COLO. &. & & 


When you write, please mention Sports AFrEeLp’ 


THE - PRESENT - HIGH - STANDING - OF 
SPORTS AFIELD| 











Was reached and will be maintained through the 
efforts of its unrivaled staff of 
contributors. 


Sketches and articles from the pens of the ablest 
Western writers will appear regularly in its col- 
umns, together with correspondence from 





©) SPORTSMEN THE WORLD OVER. /o) 





Hunters, Anglers, C clists, Canoeists, owners of 
fine dogs, sportsme with a hobby or without, 
are requested to send SPpoRTS AFIELD contri- 
butions pertaining to any matter of interest to 
the fraternity. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


DENVER, COLORADO. 


HANNAFORD 
Ventilated 


3 Rubber Boots, 


2 The only boots made that 
WILL NOT sweat or chilt the feet. 
WILL KEEP the feet dry and warm. 
These boots give entire satisfaction. Hundreds 
testify that they can be worn with comfort. 
Will be sent C.0.D. Ask your dealer for them 
or send for circular. ~ 


HANNAFORD VENTILATED BOOT CO., 
79 Milk Street, Boston. 


For sale by H. M. Bostwick, 1225 16th St., Denver. 





“Scenic Line of the World: 
DENVER 

RIO GRANDE 

RAILROAD 


PASSING THROUGH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


En Route to and from the Pacific Coast. 
THE POPULAR LINE TO 


Leadville, Glenwood Springs, Aspen 
AND GRAND JUNCTION. 


THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Trinidad, Santa Fe & New Mexico Points 


Reaching all the principal towns and mining 
camps in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico, 


THE TOURIST’S FAVORITE LINE 


TO ALL MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


All through trains equipped with Pullman Palace 
and Tourist Sleeping Cars. 


For elegantly illustrated descriptive books free 
of cost, address 


E. T. JEFFERY, A. S. HUGHES, S. K. HOOPER, 
Pres’t and Gen'l Mgr, ‘Traffic Manager. Gen'l Pass, & Tkt. Agt, 


DENVER, COLORADO. 











All subscriptions to and advertisements in SPORTS 
AFIELD discontinued promptly upon expiration. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “ Sports Afield 
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SS 
Are You Happy? 


Qe 


If not, buy a KING FOLDING BOAT. Once 
tried, you will use no other. For hunting, fish- 
ing and exploring. Reliable—seaworthy—com- 
pact—elegant. The duck hunter’s delight. Ad- 
dress the maker, 

CHAS. W. KING, 
838 So. Rose St., - ~ Kalamazoo, Mich. 


‘*Far superior to wooden boats, ws in danger- 
ous places.’’—FREDERIO SCHWATKA. 


The Sporting Mirror 


Five a in Aoerod in News and 
rmation. 
ILLUSTRATED. oyp pin or DOGDOM. . 
LIFE IN LONDON. 


Subscription:—One year Bane ne issues), prepaid, 1 
dol. 56 cents. The Kennel ee is conducted by 
Mr. Freeman Lloyd (Thames Tattler.) 


18 and 20, Wink OFFIcE Court, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 














© 


| Standard Gauge 


RAILWAY! 
.. THROUGH THE.. 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS! 


a 


Choice of Three Distinct Routes, 


AND THE 


MOST MAGNIFICENT RAILROAD SCENERY 


IN THE WORLD. 


rs 


Two Fast Express Trains Daily 


EACH WAY BETWEEN 


OGDEN, SALT LAKE ANC DENVER. 


Se 


ELEGANT RECLINING CHAIR CARS! 


Eree of Charge. 
rms 


Direct Connections made in Union Depots. 


THE MOST THOROUGHLY EQUIPPED RAILWAY 
IN THE WEST. 


D.0. DODGE, A. E. hae =a J, H. BENNETT, 


Genl. Mgr. G.F.& P. A. 




















LATEST STYLES LOWEST PRICES 


T. S. CLAYTON, 


One-~Price Hat Store. 


Wholesale & Retail. 


1121. & 1123 15th St, = - 


ep 


N. B.—Goods Guaranteed as Revresented. 


Mountain Sheep, Deer and EIK—MOUNTED. 


ANTLERS & FURS 








Denver, Colorado. 








* x* Of all Descriptions. 


E. F. PRINCE. Taxidermist, 


BOX 17, CARBONDALE, COLO. 
Mounting Fishes a Specialty. 


Live PIGEONS wanre |)! 


WANTED: Live pigeons. No squabs. Any quan- 
tity putchased. Address with price to 
SAM W. VIDLER, Steward ‘‘ Country Club,” 


Criticism. | Revision. Diss 


And all work involved between Author 
and Pnblisher. 


THE 


Authors Agency 


Is authorized to refer to _ following well-known 


writers 
NOAH BROOKS, 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 
MRS. MARGARET DELAND 
bd ay mam ELLIOTT GRIFFIS, D. D., 
B. O, FLOWER (Ed. Arena), 
MRS. BURTON 4TARRISON, 
MRS. JULIA WARD HO 
——- DEAN HOWELLS, 
D. F. RANDOLPH, Publisher. 
MRS. LOUISE CHANDLRR Fer 
THOMAS NELSON GE, 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
J. A. WHEELOCK (Ed. Pioneer- -Press), 
MARY E. WILKINS, 
PHILIP 8. MOXOM 
WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.. D., 


Address ‘with stamp) Sea 
WM. A. DRESSER, Manager, 


Box 1193, Boston, Mass. 
Express address, 3 Somerset St. 

















Ripans Tabules cure scrofula. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘ Sports Afield.’’ 





SPORTS 


Are Sportsmen Born or Made? 


The above question would be a good subject for 
a debating society. Although were I forced to take 
part in the discussion, I would have to take the 
**Born”’ side. Indeed, I cannot conceiveof anyone 
who had not a natural *‘bred in the bone’’ taste 
for sport ever becoming a sportsman of ever so 
small acalibre. A man may acquire wealth and 
then purchase an elaborate outfit ; join some gun 
club with extensive shooting and fishing rights, 
an elegant club-house and everything that goes to 
make up the paraphernalia of a sportsman, and 
yet never know the first sensation of one who 
starts out at 3 years old with a stick gun and 
from that day derives some of the greatest pleas- 
ures of his life from field sports. 

The one goes out to camp because it is fashion- 
able and in order to endure it must have every 
kind of luxury, coupled with the least inconven- 
ience ; and he wonders ‘‘ What on earth you fel- 
lows can see enjoyable in this kind of life?” 

Your ‘“‘born”’ sportsman will roll up his blan- 
ket, take any kind of rough ‘‘chuck”’ and start 
for the woods or the mountains and as soon as 
he’s out of civilization and away with Nature, 
he’s happy ; and neither weather nor hardship 
can mar that kind of happiness. You can no 
more curb the sporting instincts (if I may so call 
it) of such a one than chain the lightning. It is 
forever cropping out. 

When some friend comes in with a string of 
trout in the spring or with a bag of birds in the 
fall, then the fever reaches its height and nothing 
but an outing with Nature can reduce the tem- 
perature. Your ‘‘made” sportsman gauges his 
pleasure by the size of his bag and the minimum 
of discomfort he has had to endure. The won- 
ders of the Great Mother are to him a closed book. 

I remember one ‘‘ born” sportsman who, at the 
early age of 5, would tramp for hours with a tin 
gun shooting peas and small stones at rabbits, 
and return dragging one leg after the other, with 
his pockets full of wild flowers and abnormal 
specimens of leaves, He would then be taken 
on his father’s knees and encouraged to produce 
all the resultsof his rambles and to relate all the 
narrow escapes of the rabbits that had nibbled 
away at the grass—all unheeding the presence of 
so small an intruder, It matters not that the 
rambles seldom extended out of sight of the 
house and that the same ground was hunted 
daily ; it always furnished a supply of enthusi- 
asm to fill the pockets of our young naturalist, 

From toddling feet to romping boyhood was but 
astep. How often during that step did that in- 
dulgent father leave his study and tramp through 
the park to gratify the sporting proclivities of 


AFIELD. 


that young Nimrod—searching tuft after tuft of 
grass for the ball of brown fur hidden away ; and 
when at last it was espied, hold the gun so the 
baby fingers might pull the trigger and claim the 
shot. Had Kodaks been in use in those days, 
theré would doubtless have been many a photo 
of a small boy lugging a rabbit or hare, nearly as 
large as himself, with a determination to carry it 
to the house or die in the attempt. 

Little wonder was it that as years rolled on the 
boy’s happiest hours were spent with Nature—on 
the seashore, gathering pebbles, shells, sea-weed, 
fossils ; on the plantations, shooting or ferretting 
rabbits ; out at peep of day mushrooming or fish- 
ing some of the numerous ponds on the estate. 

Many were the narrow escapes this youth and 
two boon companions had at college, when grati- 
fying their desire for sport at the expense of 
neighboring preserves. Fire-arms and ferrets 
being against the college rules, a white rat was 
procured and these embryo Nimrods would slip 
off to some hedgerow, along some unfrequented 
lane, place net over the holes and the white rat 
was fully as successful in bolting the rabbits as 
any trained ferret. This same trio might have 
been seen wending their way to a neighboring 
forest with an innocent-looking butterfly on many 
a bright afternoon. But watch them. They ap- 
proach an old oak tree—gnarled, knotty, hollow, 
but withal majestic. A careful glance all around ; 
all is safe; one springs nimbly up the tree and, 
reaching as far as he can down the hollow trunk, 
he pulls a cord and a box appears. Opening it 
carefully, he takes out a pistol and skeleton 
stock. Surely, the greater the danger the greater 
the pleasure. Could that pistol speak (and it 
may be in that old tree yet, for aught I know), it 
could tell of many a pheasant and more than one 
spotted fawn that fell at its crack. 

That ‘‘boyhood shows the man as morning 
shows the day’’ was never better exemplified 
than in these three—Will, Fred and Jim. From 
earliest infancy Nature was their playfellow. 
Kindred spirits at college, they took their 
pleasures with Nature; as men [No; notall; 


poor Will took scarlet fever and left us], rest and 
recreation must be with Nature, 


Of such stuff is your true sportsman made. It 


is ‘‘ bred in the bone.” You may fetter it, bind 
it; but you can’t lick it out of the hide while life 
lasta, 

We may get too feeble, by sickness, to hunt; 
old age, with dimmed eyesight, may prevent 
active participation; but then Sports AFIELD 
comes to the rescue, and we live over again the 
hunts that are past and dream of the camp fires 
forever out. May the shadows of those who tell 
us of their outings with Nature and the wonders 
she continually reveals, never grow lesa, 

JAMES FULLERTON, 

Laramie City, Wyo. 
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THE WHITE MALLARD.—‘'I never saw wild fowl so easily decoye d.”—[See page 27. 
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